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My ten days’ speaking tour, and the 
efforts of others, in Wisconsin, have 
evidently jarred upon Senator Spooner, 
judging from the annexed editorial, 
which appeared last month in the 
Chicago Record-Herald: 

After what he himself called the hardest week 
of his life, Senater Spooner appeared at Lan- 
caster, Wis., with feelings overcharged, and 
delivered himself of the following utterances : 

If we could elect a good strong Republican 
President like Theodore Roosevelt, and a strong 
Republican Senate and House for a term of 
twenty years, it would be better for the country. 

I believe this demagogic tear-up comies too 
often in this country. 

Ihave found more of this demagogic inibe- 
cility (appeals for public ownership of public 
utilities and natural monopolies) in the state 
than I ever dreamed existed in Wisconsin. 

Put your feet, my fellow-citizens, on this 
snake which would lead the government to 
absorb the industries of the people. The gov- 
ernment is the one that Washington established 
and Lincoln preserved. Keep it a government 
and do not let it become a huckster. 


As the Senator proceeded he declared that he 
was haunted by dangers to the country and 
visions of revolution, but there will be no gen- 
eral alarm in consequence. People will under- 
stand that the visions were distorted because his 


nervous system: was exhausted by the hard 
work. He was merely a little flighty on account 
of a depressing personal experience. Wisconsin 
is not as easy as it has commonly been since 


1896. There is more life in the opposition, a 
demand for something more stimulating than 
ordinary party platitudes. The Senator resents 
the disturbance, but would probably compromise 
as to the rest of the government if he himself 
could be elected for life. 

There is this to be said, however, concerning 
his hysteria. His twenty-year President and 
Congress are not the government of Washington 
and Lincoln, but a species of despotism that 
would outdo the ‘‘effete monarchies.’? When 
statesmen of his standing make such slips and 
reveal such sympathies, even in moments of 
emotional insanity, they feed the radicalism 
which they would starve and destroy. 


I am not surprised at all that Senator 
Spooner found more ‘‘demand for pub- 
lic ownership of monopolies” than he 
dreamt of existing in Wisconsin. Tama 
crack dreamer, yet I didn’t dream it my- 
self until I followed Senator Spooner’s 
trail and found the same signs that so 
alarmed him. It is really astonishing 
the growth of the sentiment for public 
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ownership in Wisconsin, and especially 
so considering that there has been 
practically no agitation done for So- 
cialism outside of the city of Milwaukee. 
It is almost a spontaneous development 
resulting from economic conditions. 

In more than half of the Wisconsin 
cities in which I spoke it was the first 
public meeting ever held in behalf of 
Socialism. 

The last meeting was in Kenosha 
and although it, too, was the first So- 
cialist meeting ever held there, yet the 
enthusiasm was intense and the vote 
will show how real the feeling is upon 
the subject. The local Socialists met 
me at my hotel with a brass band and a 
carriage and we had a grand triumphal 
procession up to the Opera House, 
which was at least a hundred yards 
away from the hotel. 

However, the half dollar spent upon 
the hack all came back, in the way of 
advertising the affluent circumstances 
of the Socialist Party of Kenosha, in a 
direct ratio with the shortness of the 
time spent in the hack. I have known 
a hack driver before who seemed to 


think the shorter the ride the more valu-. 


able his time, but I have never before 
been so fully able to agree with him. 

The Opera House was soon packed to 
suffocation after such an impressive and 
ostentatious waste of wealth on brass 
bands and golden chariots, and piob- 
ably the report of all this lavishness 
on the part of the Socialists came to the 
ears of Senator Spooner and caused him 
to boil forth the very next day as afore- 
said. No doubt this was the last straw 
which broke the poor Senator’s back- 
bone; it was already notoriously weak, 
as every day for nine days previous he 
had the pain of seeing me placarded as 
either having preceded him or as to 
follow him in his electioneering tour 
of Wisconsin. 
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I can quite easily understand how 
delighted the Senator would be if he 
and Roosevelt were safely installed in 
office on a twenty-year term with 
no Socialists to worry them with the 
necessity of conforming to public 
opinion to remain in office. 

However, as long as the Senator was 
wishing for things I don’t see why he 
did not wish for a two-hundred- 
year term. It would have been just 
as easy to wish for two hurdred as 
for twenty, and no more uncertain of 
fulfilment. 

He says this demagogic tear-up 
comes much too often. He means by 
“‘demagogic” the demand for ‘‘public 
ownership.” As a matter of fact, this 
is the verv first time in the history of 
the United States that the people ever 
made any such demand, and Senator 
Spooner may be perfectly certain that 
the people are not going to rest until 
they get what they want. It is really 
most amusing, the Senator’s plea for 
Wisconsin to plant her little ‘“‘tootsy 
wootsies” down on this ‘‘SNAKE’’ who 
would lead the people to own their own 
industries. 

Now, my dear Senator, when you 
said ‘“‘SNAKE’’ I have no doubt you 
meant ‘‘WILSHIRE,”’ but were diffident 
about calling me by my usual appella- 
tion. However, I don’t mind being 
called names; if I did, I would begin a 
libel suit against the next fellow who 
dared to call me a ‘‘millionaire,” for 
that title is too dangerously near being 
the same as “‘thief’’ to be agreeable. 
However, my dear Senator, you are a 
lawyer, and as such your services are 
at the disposal of any millionaire, So- 
cialist or otherwise, who will recompense 
you for your time. I think I can use 
you, and I won’t take much of your 
time nor thought, nor even ask you to 
leave Wisconsin. 


THE MISTAKE OF BEING TOO POLITE 


I am anxious to get a large audience 
to hear me lecture in the Opera House 
in Milwaukee this winter, and I feel 
that a little prelude to a dry lecture on 
economics would help things out. I 
propose having, as a curtain-riser, a 
one-act allegorical play entitled 
‘‘ Twenty Years of Snake Scotching in 
Wisconsin.” I would like you to take 
the role of Scotcher and I will be 
Snake. If you scotch me to the satis- 
faction of the audience, I will agree to 
take you on for a year at a thousand 
dollars a night to make a tour through 
the United States. 

I feel confident that if you can play 
Snake Scotcher as well as I can play 
Snake, that we will quite outdo in gate 
receipts any combination of dramatic 
talent now on the boards. 

I might let you also do some lectur- 
ing in addition to play-acting, but I do 
not think you would ‘‘make good.” 

You say the people want to be 
‘* governed,”’ z. ¢ , they want a govern- 
ment of people. I don’t think they 
really want anything of the sort. They 
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want the government to administer 
things, to manage their coal mines, for 
instance, instead of having to rely on a 
chance of finding some Divine Baer to 
do it forthem. You want Baer to do 
things for the people, whereas I want 
the people to paddle their own canoe. 

You want a government to govern 
men—to put Spooners and Roosevelts 
into office for twenty years, and to 
put Morgans and Baers in office for 
perpetuity. 

I want no one to govern me. I want 
liberty. I wish the government to 
concern itself with the administration of 
things, and to let each individual govern 
himself. I am so sure that my idea is 
the popular one that I would not dare 
risk you lecturing on the proposed tour, 
but if you will consent to act in the 
allegory at one thousand per, then 
you have but to make a success of your 
first night in Milwaukee to secure your 
engagement. 

P. S.—Dear Senator Spooner: Please 
wire decision—collect charges. 


HYG? Ws 


BEING TOO POLITE 


I ALWAYS had a curiosity to see 

Duluth, Proctor Knott’s Zenith 
City of the Unsalted Seas, but I am 
sure travelling twenty hours on the 
miserable roadbed of the Wisconsin 
Central Railway is a high price to pay 
for one’s curiosity. And even then I 
only saw Duluth at a distance, gazing 
at it from the city of West Superior 
some three miles off. Northern Wis- 
consin, looked at from the railway car 


window, seems an_ unbroken forest 
of blackened, burnt, dead trees and 
stumps. The whole country has been 
so ravaged by lumbermen and fire 
that I do not know of ever before 
having been so impressed by the cheer- 
lessness of an outlook. Even the 
houses in the towns partake of the 
general tone of ugliness. They are quite 
the most uncomfortable, forlorn aggre- 
gation of unpainted ragged buildings 
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I have ever seen anywhere in the 
world. If William Morris had been 
beside me he would have gone crazy. 

The reason of the ugliness, however, 
is plain. Northern Wisconsin was, until 
very lately, looked upon simply as a 
‘“lumber’’ state, and when the trees 
were gone everybody expected to go 
with them. The latent possibilities of 
the soil were seemingly unsuspected, 
and, in fact, only now are commencing 
to be dimly realized. 

Some day where these hundreds of 
square miles of burnt stumps desolate 
the landscape there will be thriving 
fruit orchards and waving wheat fields. 

My first meeting in Wisconsin was 
held at Ashland, a large town on the 
shores of Lake Superior, on a Sunday 
night. It was about the first Socialist 
meeting ever held there and curiosity, 
no doubt, had a great deal to do with 
crowding the Opera House. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
the meeting except that it was held 
under the auspices of the Ashland Cen- 
tral Federation of the Ashland Trades 
Unions—a committee from that body 
occupying the stage with me. 

The whole expenses of the meeting 
were borne by the Federation, and con- 
sidering that I was there not merely to 
deliver an academic lecture upon So- 
cialism but to exhort them to vote for 
the Socialist Party, and that the meet- 
ing was held just previous to a hotly- 
contested election, I regard the action 
of the Trades Unions as exceedingly 
significant Senator SPOONER evidently 
quite agrees with me, too. 

It is simply a question of time for 
the Trades Unions to take action in the 
political field as well as that of the 
economic, Then there will be more hys- 
teria from Spooner & Co. For instance, 
if the miners of Pennsylvania were 
as well organized politically as they are 


gift. 
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economically, President Baer would 
have thought twice before declaring his 
Divine Right to the coal mines, and that 
there was Nothing to Arbitrate. 

So far it has been that the miners 
have always gone up to the ballot box 
and did all they could to confirm Mr. 
Baer in his theory of Divine Right. 
They have been voting for either the 
Democratic or Republican Parties and 
this is equal to telling Baer: ‘‘Yes, we 
think God gave you the mines and the 
right to starve and freeze the people of 
the United States if you in your Divine 
wisdom think it for the best.” 

How can anyone really blame poor 
Mr. Baer for losing his silly head, 
believing the miners and the people of 
the United States to be speaking from 
their inmost hearts when every election 
day from time immemorial he had been 
hearing suchachant? Mr. Baer simply 
lacks imagination. 

It’s like the story of the Yankee 
traveller meeting a Spanish grandee, 
who, upon admiring the grandee’s 
castle, was astonished at being pressed 
to accept the title deeds thereof as a 
The Yankee could hardly believe 
the earnestness of the grandee’s pro- 
testations that the offer was simply 
the Spanish way of responding to his 
compliment, and that the Spaniard 
really had no more intent of giving up 
his home than we Americans have of 
giving up our homes and country to 
Baer, Morgan & Co., simply because 
we pass a complimentary vote to that 
effect every election day. No, Mr. 
Baer, that voting is merely a litle mat- 
ter of courtesy which we bestow upon 
you, and we never thought you would 
be fool enough to take us seriously. 
However, now that we see that you 
do not have the proper sense of humor 
to enable you to understand a joke, we 
feel that it is high time we should 
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enlighten you. While we have hitherto 
been accustomed to get down upon our 
knees every election day and beg you 
hold and keep our country as your own 
private property, to do with as you 
think God wishes you to do, we are 
now convinced from the events of the 
recent coal strike that there is such a 
thing as running politeness into the 
ground. You will notice that a great 
many of us at the election have signi- 
fied our intention of hereafter doing 
away with the stilted language of the 
Spanish Court, and speaking to you 
more plainly in the future. All of us 
fellows who vote the Socialist Ticket 
are simply saying to you, Mr. Baer, 
that we think God intended.America 
for all of us Americans to own jointly, 
and on an equality, and that he did not 
intend it for a Baer Garden for you and 
Mr. Morgan. 

All through Wisconsin I had rousing 
meetings, and, considering it was a 
pioneering trip, this is quite remarkable. 
The meeting in Eau Claire was espe- 
cially a good one. In Madison I spoke 
in the Assembly Hall of the State 
House, which was granted to me as a 
mark of courtesy from Governor La 
Follette. The privilege of speaking 
there is like kissing, going more by 
favor than right. However, I have 
never been a stickler for form. What 
the Gods give I take and never 
question their motives. 

While in Madison—it is the seat of 
the Wisconsin University—I had the 
pleasure of meeting Prof. Reinch, the 
author of ‘‘World Politics,’’ and also 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, the well-known 
political economist, who probably 
has done more than any other college 
professor to enlighten the public 
upon the theory of Socialism. 1 
asked Professor Ely why it is that 
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the most important phase of the Trust 
Problem from the Socialist point— 
namely, that the Trust indicates the 
completion of the machinery of pro- 
duction, and therefore presages a great 
unemployed problem—had never been 
taken up by any of the professors of 
Political Economy? He was quite at a 
loss to account for the neglect; he did 
not seem particularly eager to make 
good the omission, either. 

It is certainly singular, this neglect. 
For, even granting our theory to be al- 
together absurd, still there are enough 
of us who believe it to be true to make 
it worth the while of the professors to 
explode the fallacy, if such it be. Cer- 
tainly there have been far less important 
theories held by far fewer people to the 
refutation of which the professors have 
devoted all kinds of time; then why 
do they overlook the Socialist theory 
of the Trust ? 


I do not suppose there is anyone 
more conversant with the current work 
of the economic professors than Pro- 
fessor Ely, and I think it must be a 
pretty safe assumption that if he is 
ignorant of any work being done upon 
this side of the Trust Question, there 
is no professor that has as yet done 
any. 

In order to stimulate investigation 
upon the subject I herewith offer a 
prize of $100 for the best contribution 
upon the subject that may be submitted 
by any professor of Political Economy 
—the title of the article to be, ‘‘Does 
the Trust Presage an Unemployed 
Problem ?” 


I am to have the right of reprint- 
ing any other article submitted upon 
payment of $50 to the author. 

The article must not contain over 
5,000 words. 


HOW HIGH CAN 


WAGES GO? 


A GREAT many employers con- 

scientiously believe that wages 
cannot be raised if the increase will 
make the cost of production greater 
than the present receipts of the business 
will allow to be paid. 

They seem to be quite oblivious to 
the possibility of raising prices suf- 
ficiently to enable them to pay the 
higher wages. In the last coal strike 
the operators said that if they paid the 
wages demanded by the miners they 


could not get enough for the coal 
to enable them to pay cost of 
production. 


However, as soon as production was 
curtailed the price of coal went up from 
$6 to $20 per ton. Here, then, was a 
difference of $14 per ton, while the 
advance in cost of mining coal, which 
would have been the result of paying 
the increase of wages demanded by the 
miners, would not have amounted to 
twenty cents per ton. 

The people simply must have coal 
and if the cost of operating the mines 
forces up the cost, then the people, 
rather than go without, will pay what- 
ever is necessary to get it even if it be 
$20 per ton. Of course, when such a 
tremendous rise takes place there is 
naturally a great diminution of demand, 
but nevertheless this does not alter the 
fact that for the coal that is sold the 
operators will be able to pay the miners 


tremendous wages. I take the follow- 
ing from the Toronto World: 


Employer and Employee. 


But no power on earth can make an industry 
or a business carry a heavier wage burden than 
its strength will uphold. Overloaded, it must 
get rid of part of the burden or it must sink. 
And the alternative which the wage-earner must 
choose is to lighten the burden when it is too 
heavy and not to increase it when it is as heavy 
as can be tolerated, or he will do the worst 
thing he can do for himself. He will narrow 
his own field of employment. He will diminish 
its fruits which may be divided with him. He 
will kill the goose that lays the golden egg. — 
New York Press. 

This editorial opinion is called forth by the 
current trend of the labor situation in Great 
Britain and the United States. According to 
the London, Eng., Chamber of Commerce re- 
turns, there occurred in 1901, for the first time 
since 1895, a heavy fall in’the total wages of 
British workmen. In Igor, the Chamber of 
Commerce Journal computes, there was a 
decrease in wages of £1,584,coo (about $7,900,- 
000), aS against an increase in I900 of about 
6,000,000. Thus far in 1902 the downward 
tendency has continued, so that the end of the 
year will doubtless show a further recession of 
the total wages from the highest figures of 
Igol. 

It is found, on looking further into the 
Chamber of Commerce report, that though this 
reduction occurred in the total wages paid out, 
in some groups of industries the workmen 
actually secured increased wages. In other 
words, while wages in particular groups have 
advanced, the general decline in wages forced 
the total results far down, as the statistics 
quoted above show. 

Taking these figures as a text, The Press 
warns trades unions against the indiscriminate 
forcing up of wages in industries, some of which 
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may not be able to stand the advance in ex- 
penditure entailed. The Press then proceeds : 


_ Because there has been a great boom in one 
industry, with largely increased wages, not 
only made possible but voluntarily raised in 
response to the universal law of supply and 
demand, we have seen undiscriminating wage- 
earners taking it for granted that there should 
be a corresponding increase in wages in in- 
dustries and occupations which have been in 
fact, for one reason or another, languishing. 
They have attempted to enforce their demands 
when the temporary enforcement of them must 
inevitably cripple their employers, if not drive 
some of them to the wall. A case in point 
whose details we have given some study is that 
of the carting and trucking business. For the 
last two years this business has been staggering 
under burdens of exceptional disadvantage. 
The increased cost of horses put a heavy tax on 
it. The increased cost of all the materials used 
for building and repairing the equipment of the 
business—the wood, the iron and steel of the 
wagons and the material of the harness—added 
tothe burden. Then the cost of feed, owing to 
the crop failures, practically doubled, so that 
the trucking and general delivery business was 
in the worst shape to make money atany time 
in years. And at that very time of distress—at 
the extreme depression of the business—the 
drivers, handlers and other workmen employed 
in the group decided that because others had 
been getting advances in wages—they should 
getthem. The demands were presented by the 
union, and the choice was given to the em- 
ployers of granting them or of suffering a strike. 
In one case which we examined the new scale 
presented to an employer called for an additional 
wage payment of $60,000 a year. The business 
was not making one-fourth of that sum, But 
the scale was generally enforced, with the re- 
sult that some of the employers were compelied 
to cut down the number of their wagons, to 
injure the efficiency of their service, and to 
reduce the scope of their business, while others 
were put out of business entirely. 


In these days of searching for a means of 
bringing capital and labor into proper relations 
with each other, any illuminating comment on 
the problem is of interest, and we therefore 
quote our contemporary on this question. 

The average production per laborer 
according to Census Bulletin 150, U.S. 
Reports, is $2,451 per year. The 
wages paid average $437 per year. 

Certainly if the laborers were com- 
pletely organized, then they could get 
the whole of the $2,451 that they 
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produce, less such sum that the capi- 
talist needs to keep up his plant and 
pay him wages of superintendence. 

The Steel Trust to-day pays profits of 
over 100 millions per year. If times 
were dull they would run the works at 
a loss rather than shut down. 

If labor could hold its own in a strike 
it could put up wages to the extent of 
absorbing the whole of the present 100 
millions profit, for it would pay Mr. 
Morgan better to lose all his profits 
rather than shut down the works. 

In the case of the trucking industry 
in New York which the Press refers to, 
it can be seen upon a moment'’s reflec- 
tion that the carriage of freight from 
the depot to the store is an absolute 
necessity to the merchant. There is no 
substitute that can be offered for trans- 
portation by the trucks. He simply 
must pay what the teamsters demand 
or go out of business. 

He may have been basing his busi- 
ness upon a certain cost of truckage, 
but if so he must re-base it upon an- 
other cost and add the difference to the 
selling price of his goods. He need 
not fear competitors, for the same extra 
cost will likewise force them to adopt 
the same means of preservation. If 
the extra cost of trucking would ruin 
business in New York, then the exces- 
sive rents paid there to the land-owners 
would have certainly ruined business 
long ago. But we all know that busi- 
ness increases every year in New York, 
and every year up go rents. The 
merchants simply recoup themselves 
by charging higher prices. And if 
people cannot afford to pay the prices, 
then they will move away and down 
will come rents. 


JANE 


ADDAMS, ARTIST 


WHILE in Chicago last month, I 

had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Jane Addams and _ incidentally 
seeing her creation, Huli House. I 
am sure that if every one felt as I do, 
the great artists would have little time 
for work, for their life would be one 
long tiresome exhibition of themselves 
rather than their creations. 

To me the artist is always so much 
greater than his work, that I never care 
for the one if I can experience the 
other. 

However, fortunately for the artists, 
all men are not of my mind and hence 
they escape a perpetual race to be free 
from boredom, and are allowed time to 
exhibit themselves in other shapes than 
their flesh and blood. 

One of the ways that Miss Addams 
has thus had time in which to exhibit 
her soul in material shape, is in the 
bricks and mortar of Hull House, and 
in the society she has gathered there 
to carry out her programme. 

In styling Miss Addams an artist, 
and a great one too, I do not wish the 
unthinking to gather that I mean she 
paints pictures. When one says an 
artist, without explanation, this is 
usually what is thought to be meant. 
Of course it is a mistake. 

An artist is one who precipitates 
ideal forms upon mankind. He may 
work ona canvas with paints, a painter ; 


he may work on his body, ar. actor; he 
may simply work upon society, an 
agitator. 

Miss Addams may be a worker in 
paints, she zs a worker in mankind. It 
is the success with which the ideal is 
presented that constitues the success of 
the artist, and the greater and grander 
the ideal, and the more successfully it 
is presented, the greater the artist. 

The Socialist, having for his material 
to mould into his ideal the whole of 
human society, if not, indeed, the 
whole universe, certainly has the 
grandest ideal that it is possible for a 
human mind to conceive. However, 


. he only becomes an artist when he pre- 


sents his ideal in a material shape that 
the world may see beauties which 
hitherto have existed hidden within his 
mind. 

I may havea picture ofa horse within 
my mind’s eye quite as fine as any that 
Rosa Bonheur ever put upon canvas, 
but until I can precipitate in material 
shape my ideal of the horse upon 
canvas I am not an artist. 

The personality of the artist is at- 
tractive on account of the reciprocity 
existing between the creator and the 
creature. 

An artist cannot create a work of art 
without enriching his own soulas much, 
subjectively, as he has enriched the 
soul of the world objectively. 


JANE ADDAMS, ARTIST 


The world cannot reward the artist, 
for his reward comes, not only in the 
joy of creation, but in the contempla- 
tion of his own soul, which he sees 
shining in his work. 

A work of art is a mirror reflecting 
the artist's soul to the world in general 
and to himself in particular. 

The artist focalizes the ideals of a 
people. If a people have inharmonious 
social relations their ideals are shat- 
tered and there cannot be the great 
works of art produced that are seen as 
the resultant of more perfect social 
relations. 

I have this morning’s Toronto World 
in my hand and notice the following 


item: 
Athens, Oct. 27.— The beautiful broken 


bronze statue of Mercury which was found at 
the bottom of the sea near the Island of Anti- 
cythera, south of Cape Matapan, in the spring 
of rgoI, has been pieced together by M. Andre, 
a French expert. The task has been performed 
with skill, and it is difficult to believe that the 
statue reconstructed from numerous 
fragments. 

It is rather more than life size, and is of the 
finest Greek workmanship. It is considered to 
rival the exquisite marble Mercury of Praxiteles, 
which was found at Mount Olympus in 1877 and 
which has hitherto been deemed the most 
beautiful statue in the world. Apart from its 
singular beauty it has a peculiar value as being 
the only extant example of an undoubted 
original bronze statue of the fourth century 
before Christ. 


I wonder if it has never struck with 
wonder many people who are so proud 
of the material progress of the Twen- 
tieth Century that when we come to art 
we cannot chip out a single statue 
having the glory of one little pieced- 
together Mercury fished out of the sea 
in fragments, wherein it has lain for over 
two thousand years. Here we have the 
marble, the tools—pneumatic chisels if 
need be—the leisure, the desire, and 
even the artists, but we cannot, with all 
our work, get results that were 


was 


ny 


simply play to theGreeks. Itis simply 
because our artists have no audience. 
They have no artistic society to stimu- 
late them. When Praxiteles worked he 
felt the applause, the cultivated ap- 
plause, of all the Greek nation saturated 
to its core with love for beauty. To-day 
a few of us think we enjoy beautiful 
things, and more of us pretend to enjoy 
them, but most of us never have a chance 
to realize that beauty exists to enjoy. 

The Greek society was a healthy one 
and one in which all, except the slaves 
who were unconsidered, had a pleasur- 
able part to play. The differences in 
individual fortunes were not such that 
the mass of society was continually at 
the verge of starvation while a few had 
so much wealth that they did not know 
what to do with it. They were con- 
tinually at war with other nations and 
had come to feel the absolute necessity 
of being interested in and caring for 
each other’s welfare if they wished to 
preserve their own welfare. 

War is, in itself, inartistic, but it has 
been the main factor in the past of 
welding societies together, which was 
a necessary preliminary for them to 
produce Art. 

However, I am a long time coming 
to my point regarding Miss Addams 
and Art. I certainly did not anticipate 
taking in Athens when I began to speak 
of Chicago. 

Miss Addams is trying to form a 
nucleus for an Art Centre in Chicago, 
and while from a certain point of view 
her task is an absolutely hopeless one, 
considering the hostility of the environ- 
ment, yet there is a view of her work 
that perhaps may justify it. 

Certainly we would hardly think of 
ever making hell any cooler by drop- 
ping snowballs into it. But if the 
Devil or his friends there ever happened 
to be struck by one of the snowballs, 
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he might be brought into the way of 
thinking that it would be desirable to 
seek means of rendering the tempera- 
ture cooler. Ona hot day a man finds 
by accident, possibly, that waving a 
palm leaf makes him more comfortable. 
He invents the palm leaf fan, later on 
he calls electricity to his aid and has the 
electric fan, and some day he will cool 
his house in summer as much as a 
matter of course as he now, Baer 
willing, heats it in winter. 

Man must first have the wish for a 
thing before he can get it. He will not 
wish it until he has reason to know 
its possession is both pleasurable and 
possible. 

The Chicago proletariat would all 
want the beautiful life that Miss 
Addams presents to them in Hull 
House as a possibility, if they could all 
see it. The trouble is that after all 
there are but few that ever see it, and 
those that do see it have no practical 
plan presented to them for attaining it. 

This plan of Hull House to-day to 
realize a better life for the poor is 
apparently largely dependent upon the 
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re-establishment of primitive industries 
in Chicago, the making of pottery and 
the weaving of cloth by hand, and 
the sale of such hand-made goods 
to rich people who have a fancy 
for them and who can afford to pay 
for hand-labor to make a thing that 
a machine will make for about one 
per cent. of the cost, and of a quality 
that will impress most people as of a 
superior utility value. 

Now I do not wish to create 
the impression that a gifted woman 
like Miss Addams thinks such a 
work as being of any good except 
as leading to the desire for those 
social conditions which will enable 
all of us to make what we please 
for the joy of making. My only dif- 
ference with her is as to whether the 
time, money and talent she is devot- 
ing to Hull House could not probably 
be used to a greater advantage in 
another way to attain the same 
end. 

Our end is the same—the Kingdom 
of God on Earth—we differ as to the 
best means. 


WILAT;S, THE PRICE. 2 


The King of Spain announces that he would take a 
wife— 

He wants a lively lady to brighten up his life; 
He wishes for a helpmeet to gladden all his reign 
And make a joyous epoch within the land of Spain. 
He wants a handsome heiress—he needn't say it twice, 
For now there comes the chorus: 

“Alfonso, 

What's your 
Price?" 


The trade in noble titles is off a notch or two; 
A lord or duke or marquis is really nothing new; 
A prince is sometimes offered for all that he may bring, 
But this is something bigger—who wants to buy a 
king ? 

Put up the box, Alfonso. Just one throw of the dice 
Brings from ten thousand papas: 

“Alfonso, 

What's your 
Price?” 


We're counting up our millions in iron, coal and steel, 
In oil and corn and copper, in hogs and beef and veal. 
In mansions plutocratic each daughter may be seen 
Perusing gilded volumes on ‘‘How to bea Queen "’ 


Each daughter says: ‘‘O, buy him! 


i 


4e nice! 


The King is on the market. 


I think it would 


‘Alfonso, 


What's yeur 
Price?" 


—Baltimore American. 


VIRCHOW AND ZOLA 


HE world lost two great and brave 
men in the passing away of Ru- 
dolph Virchow and Emile Zola, but I 
do not question that the fame of the 
novelist will long light the world when 
that of the scientist will have been 
dimmed. 

Virchow’s theory, concisely stated, 
is that life is the particular property of 
the cell, and that the organism is a 
republic of the living cells, having a 
social consciousness in addition to, and 
greater than, the sum of the conscious- 
nesses of the individual cells which go 
to make up the organism. The cell 
may have life without being joined to 
other cells making up an organism. 
You may cut a piece of skin from your 
body and it may be kept alive for 
months if properly preserved in a 
sterilized fluid. It may then be grafted 
back upon the body, and become once 
more a part of you, but, certainly, while 
the ce// life of that piece of skin has 
always been the same, the added con- 
sciousness which it gets when joined to 
the body gives it a soul which it never 
had when separate. The body may 
lose part of its cells without losing its 
life as a body, but there finally comes 
a critical point when the separation of 
a single additional cell from the organ- 
ism means the death of the organism. 
However, before this last cell is separ- 
ated, for instance, as a man slowly 


bleeds to death, there is a period when 
vitality is so near gone that he is already 
practically dead. We are only thor- 
oughly alive when we not only possess 
all the vital cells thattare natural to us, 
but when all those cells are well nour- 
ished and working in harmony with 
each other. As Virchow has said, 
disease is simply the inharmonious 
relation of the cells within the organ- 
ism. When the discord becomes too 
great, life becomes unbearable. How- 
ever, just one cell cannot have a 
natural life unless all the other cells in 
the organism also enjoy a natural life. 
So, too, the human organism itself can- 
not have a natural life unless the organ- 
ism to which it belongs as an organism 
—Society—has its cells also harmoni- 
ously arranged. Society is to the 


individual man what the individual man 


is to the cells of his body. A man can 
live, or rather, can exist, without 
society, just as a shred of skin can 
exist without the body, but who can 
call such existences life? Suppose we 
could assemble a Frankenstein of bones 
and blood that would assimilate food to 
itself and continue its existence, would 
we feel that we had made a man unless 
we had seen appear with that assembling 
the soul and spirit of aman ? It is this su- 
perior consciousness that the organism 
has over the mere assemblage of the 
cells, that is life. The cell gains life 
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by the physical organization of the 
body. The body gains a soul by the 
social organization. 

Virchow showed that all life within 
the organism was dependent upon the 
cells being able to assimilate to them- 
selves what was necessary for the 
development of the lesser organisms 
within the body. The cells of the liver 
must be able to agree with the rest of 
the body as to how much nutriment 
should go to the liver, and that, if for 
any cause there was a disagreement, 
then there was disease. It might be 
that the body could not furnish what 
the liver demanded. This might be on 
account of lack of food or air, or because 
some other organism, the lungs, 
say, was not working right; or it 
might be that some foreign growth, 
like a tumor or a _ parasite, was 
stealing what the liver needed. But 
whatever the cause, Nature accepts 
no excuses, and the body becomes 
diseased. 

Zola’s work was with the social 
organism, rather than the individual 
organism. His work was to show how 
disease in the society must inevitably 
reflect itself in the disease of the indi- 
vidual, and no one has presented the 
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matter in a more graphic or masterly 
manner. 

That his pictures are often unpleasant 
is only too true, but because a small- 
pox patient is an unpleasant sight that 
is no reason why a student in medicine 
should not see him. The doctor’s 
business in life is to cure smallpox, 
and to cure it he must know it exists 
and how it looks. It is not necessary 
for everybody to know how a small- 
pox patient looks, because it is only the 
few specialists who are to do the cur- 
ing. With the diseases of society it is 
different. No one can escape the 
burden of assisting in its cure. A great 
many people are so removed from 
the realities of life that they would 
hardly know that they are part of a 
diseased body did not a great artist like 
Zola come along and by the inspiration 
of his genius make the ugly so interest- 
ing that all must look upon it. In the 
days to come, when all this misery and 
poverty we now have about us on all 
sides shall have been dissipated and 
disease will have become but a horrible 
memory, -Zola’s wotk will furnish to 
the coming generations the greatest 
and truest hictory of social conditions 
existing in the Nineteenth Century. 


WHY SAVE MEN’S SOULS? 


“THERE was a time when talk about 

saving the souls of men was very 
wearisome to me. It seemed such a 
useless thing to talk of saving men’s 
souls, when their bodies gave no sign 


of possessing any souls worth the sav- 
ing, even when it was granted that they 
had the souls to save. On the other 
hand, I had to admit that there really 
existed no incentive to save men’s 
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bodies, if they had no souls to make it 
worth while. But, later, when I came 
to see that it was a mathematical cer- 
tainty that men’s bodies were going to 
be saved, I began to consider the soul 
of man. 

The bodies are of acertainty going 
to be saved. Man’s increasing control 
over natural forces will finally cause 
the earth to produce such a vast quan- 
tity of wealth, that it will finally over- 
flow any artificial dam that men may 
erect in the vain attempt to make it 
artificially scarce, in order that the pos- 
sessors of it might hold the non-pos- 
sessors in subjection. A dam across a 
mill stream is of value only when there 
is neither too little nor too much water. 
It is just as necessary that there bea 
waste-way, as that there be a fall. 
When the stream is so full that the 
whole surrounding country is at flood 
(he power of the dam is gone. 

Air is just as useful to man as food, 
but it has no value since it may be had 
for the breathing. When food becomes 
as plentiful and as easy to obtain as air 
then food will be as valueless as air; 
but that does not mean that it will be- 
come useless. Man will still eat and 
breathe. 

However, on the day when food loses 
its value because all may have it in 
plenty, on that day men’s bodies will 
be saved; and the earth will become 
peopled by a healthy, strong and 
beautiful race of men. It will be as 
impossible for men to be unhealthy and 
ugly—the words are synonymous—as 
for a herd of deer in the wild forest to 
be ugly or unhealthy. The earth will 
sing with joy and beauty. But grant- 
ing that it will thus sing, why should I 
be interested in hastening the day of 
song? Not because of any hope that I 
individually shall be either a partici- 
pant or spectator. I have such hope, 
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of course, for the day when food will 
be as plentiful as air is near at hand. 
The real joy of striving for a Heaven 
on Earth consists in the striving itself, 
and not in the hope of realization. 

It is but shifting the question to say 
it is natural for man to strive for the 
beautiful. Why is it natural to strive 
for beauty? Why do we love life? 
Why do we love music? Because 
Life, the Soul of Things, is harmony. 
There is a rhythm vibrating through 
the universe which causes all things to 
vibrate in unison with it. It makes 
inanimate nature take form in 
harmonious lines of beauty. Not even 
a snowflake but joyfully obeys this 
rhythmic law of beauty. In response 
to it the butterfly paints her wings and 
the nightingale tunes her lute. The 
composer arranges his anthem, the 
painter his colors, the poet his words 
and the true man his deeds to come 
into unison with the same great song 


of life. The effort is with most 
of us unconscious to-day. When 
we shall become conscious of 


what we are doing we shall come into 
the greater joy that a Mozart possesses 
over a nightingale, or a Raphael over a 
butterfly. The joy of the consciousness 
of harmony is greater than the mere 
feeling of the harmony. It is the joy 
of the soul over the body. Anyone 
may enjoy a symphony, but the 
greatest joy is to those who under- 
stand, to musicians. There is a joy of 
the material and a joy of the spiritual ; 
but the joy of the spiritual must have a 
material base. To have spiritual har- 
mony we must have material harmony. 
I may enjoy the symphony more in my 
soul than in my ears, but I must have 
my ears to support the soul’s delight. 
I may hear the symphony but once, 
but I must have had ears to have heard 
it that once if it is to light my soul 
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through eternity. The spirit must have 
the earth to root itself in; otherwise 
there can be no spirit. We cannot 
have souls without bodies and we can- 
not have great souls if we starve the 
body. 

Life is the successive annihilation of 
shorter rhythmic waves by the larger 
ones, a continuous progression to an 
infinitely great vibration. You have 
seen a storm begin at sea—first are the 
ripples, then the short, choppy waves, 


NCO. 


He lay by the cold, dark river, 
Haggard, dishevelled and white. 

The hounds of the hunters that found him 
Licked him and quickened their flight ; 

And the winds of December swept o’er him, 
Swiftly unfolding the night. 


One pass'd where he lay on the morrow, 
And found in his temple the hole 

Of the bullet that silenced his sorrow 
And opened a gate to his soul. 

He called him a cowardly madman— 
This was Humanity’s dole. 


Suicide? So ye may callit, 
For he ended his agony there; 

Nameless and aimless and helpless, 
Fast in the clutch of Despair ; 

What could he do that was kinder 
Than answer his heart’s one prayer ? 
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and finally come the grand, heaving 
swells which absorb all the little waves 
and ripples that preceded them. Hu- 
manity is now in the stage of the 
ripples, but the tide is flowing, and all 
men are being irresistibly forced from 
their petty vibration with the little 
ripples to move with the larger and 
larger waves of human thought and 
sympathy now so rapidly forming on 
the ocean of life in response to the 
rising storm of human thought. 


Lona 


Suicide? No—he was murder’d, 
Murder’d by you in your race 

For wealth that is dyed deepest crimson! 
Murder’d by you for a place 

On the backs of the weak and the simple! 
Read ye your crime in his face ? 


Mystery drape ye around him. 
Talk of the true and the braye; 

Tageg’d like a dog when ye found him, 
Give him not even a grave; 

Toiling and want were his guerdon, 
All that the world ever gave. 


Hope, in the blush of his morning, 

Kiss’d him and cloth’d him with might; 
Want, in the Whirlpool of Plenty, 

Shrouded his spirit with night; 
Weeping, he gathered his harvest 

In Hatred, Repression and Blight. 


O, Love, wake the hearts of the people! 

Truth be the treasure we claim; 
Justice lay hold on the nation, 

Fan Reason’s embers to flame; 
Crown us with Civilization, 

Damning our deified Shame! 


—WALTER A. RATCLIFFE, 


9 IS, SIR, the people’s Constitu- 

tion, the people’s Government, 
made for the people, made by the 
people, and answerable to the people. 
The people of the United States have 
declared that this Constitution shall be 


the supreme law. We must either 
admit the proposition or dispute the 
authority. * * * Weare all agents 
of the same supreme power. * * * 
The people, sir, erected this Govern- 
ment...” .* +. Gentlemen ido nat 
seem to recollect that the people 
have the power to do anything for 
themselves —Danzel Webster. 

Up in Lapland, as the long night of 
winter draws toward its close, as the 
days begin to lengthen and the sun to 
strengthen, the Laplanders notice that 
their reindeers lift their heads and sniff 
the salt wind from the ocean. All 
during the winter they have been on 
the highlands far removed from the 
ocean, and have had no salt, and they 
hunger and thirst for it. Soon the Lap- 
landers pack their sledges and start for 
the ocean. As they progress the rein- 
deers go faster and faster. They are 
possessed by the lust for the salt of 
which they have been deprived for so 
long. The pace is glorious, inspiring. 
Everything seems quickened into a 
new and rushing life. It is often a 
pace that kills. As they near the ocean 
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it becomes more headlong and wild, 
and often they have to cut the traces; 
then the reindeers dash madly for the 
salt water which they lust for, and 
trample one another under foot to death 
in this blind, mad race. 

A century and a half ago, as the long 
night of the middle ages was breaking 
up, as the guilds, customs and habits 
which bound men into a more or less 
firm organization were beginning to 
loosen, a comparatively new force was 
set free in our modern society, the 
force of business competition, and it 
whipped up our civilization faster and 
faster. It seemed a glorious pace. All 
life seemed quickened by it. Invention 
rose up and multiplied man’s power 
over nature. The production of wealth 
increased by leaps and bounds. Glad- 
stone has said that more wealth was 
produced and stored in the first half of 
the nineteenth century than in the pre- 
ceding eighteen hundred years, and 
more in the next twenty years than in 
in the first fifty, and it is probable that 
more has been produced in the last 
thirty years than in the preceding 
seventy. Thus four times as much 
wealth has been produced and saved in 
the last century as in the preceding 
eighteen hundred years. What a 
glorious thing is business competition ! 
How it has whipped up civilization to 
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a faster pace than ever before! As 
with the reindeers, the lust for salt 
quickened their pace; so with us, the 
lust for the dollar, the almighty dollar, 
has marvellously quickened the pace of 
civilization. 

No wonder the Manchester School of 
Economists has sprung up, making a 


god of business competition. No won- 
der the individualists cry, ‘Laissez 
faire” (‘‘Let alone’), relying on busi- 


ness competition to make all things 
right. They forget that ‘‘Let be” was 
the railing cry of the priests and leaders 
of society at the foot of the cross bear- 
ing the Christ. They forget that the 
‘“‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ was the 
exculpatory question of the first mur- 
derer. Perhaps, also, they forget that, 
as the reindeer in the mad rush trample 
each other to death, so in our modern 
haste to get rich quickly, many are 
trampled to death. Perhaps they forget 
the greedy clutch of the strong and 
cunning by which this enormous in- 
crease of wealth is gathered into few 
hands while the many are relatively if 
not absolutely poorer than ever. Per- 
haps they forget the stunting and real 


starvation of a large minority, if not a’ 


majority, of the race. 

Aldace Walker, who was at the head 
of one of the great railroad pools, and 
who is now the second highest officer 
in the A. T. & S. F. Railway Com- 
pany, which, if not the longest, is one 
of the longest, railroad systems in the 
world, had an article in a recent Forum, 
entitled: ‘Unregulated Competition 
Self-Destructive.” He applied it to the 
great business interests. It is not only 
true that unregulated competition is self- 
destructive of large business interests 
but in a higher sense it is destructive 
of men and women, of that highest 
form of wealth—human life. It is de- 
grading the upper classes by a useless 
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and enervating luxury and brutalizing 
them by fostering the love of exercising 
power, simply for the sake of feeling 
powerful. It is degrading the masses 
by starving and stunting their bodies 
and minds; and, by creating depen- 
dence on others, it has made them 
either sycophantic or apathetic. At 
first a spur to progress, our business 
competition is now rapidly becoming 
the stinging lash of starvation, urging 
the over-driven world’s toilers to an 
exhausting pace. Our business compe- 
tition is suicide, both of large business 
interests and of human life. 

But competition has never been more 
than a spur to progress. It has not 
been the real underlying cause of the 
vast production of wealth in this rapidly 
waning century. The real fundamen- 
tal cause is combination. Men have 
learned and are learning that in produc- 
tion, as in every other human affair, 
the axioms of arithmetic do not hold; 
that two and two do not make four, but 
five; that four men working in com- 
bination will produce far more than four 
men working separately. We are learn- 
ing by the hard school of experience 
that economic interdependence which 
is but another name for economic 
brotherhood. The secret of the great 
production of wealth in the nineteenth 
century is held in the one word, 
COMBINATION. 

The age we are living in will be 
known as the era of combination. It 
has been most startlingly developed in 
the last quarter century, and the coming 
quarter century will see a still further 
development. 

Men are combining into firms and the 
firms into companies and the companies 
into corporations and the corporations 
into great, all-embracing Trusts. Each 
change sees a larger combination. 
Each year or decade registers fewer but 
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larger groups of men, more powerful, 
more concentrated. 

A whole history is held in the change 
of meaning of the word cobbler. A 
century ago a cobbler meant not only 
a man who repairs shoes, but also one 
who makes them. There are now no 
individual shoemakers. Shoes are now 
made in great factories in which one 
man makes an infinitesimal part of a 
shoe with the aid of expensive ma- 
chinery. They can be made far better 
and cheaper this way than by individu- 
als. Hence the individual shoemaker 
is as extinct as the buffalo on the plains 
of the West. In the making of shoes, 
two and two do not make four only, but 
sometimes a dozen or a score. 

We see this on all sides of our life. 
On the religious side, look at the growth 
of the Christian Endeavor and young 
people’s societies-— young men and 
women combining for a common, social 
life, social worship, social help. Look 
at the great missionary societies with 
widespread membership and drawing 
funds and inspiration from all over the 
country and expending both funds and 
inspiration all over the world. Look 
at the assemblies, convocations, coun- 
cils and conventions, where men organ- 
ize for religious work. The spread of 
these registers the spread of the idea of 
combination. 

We see it on the social side in the 
great growth of the secret and semi- 
secret orders for men with their elabo- 
rate rituals, insurance features and 
membership running up into the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands. I 
was told recently by the editor of an 
influential city daily that more than 
three-fourths of the men in that city 
belonged tosome such society. Men in 
them combine for a common purpose. 

The same spirit has reached the 
women, as evidenced by the great 
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growth of the women’s clubs. Women 
combine into clubs, and the clubs into 
State federations, and the States into a 
great national organization. See also 
the spread of the patriotic orders in the 
Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, 
the Grand Army of the Republic, etc., 
ete: 

We see it in our industrial life in the 
great and sturdy growth of the trades 
unions and other labor organizations. 
It is said that there are 700,000 men 
connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. They have combined 
for a common purpose. 

The rapid growth of our great cities 
at the expense of the rural districts is 
another sign of the spread of combina- 
tion. Men are finding that life in touch 
with their fellowmen, in combination 
with them for social intercourse, amuse- 
ment and all the other benefits of city 
life, is fuller, richer and finer than 
isolated rural living. 

But look particularly at our economic, 
industrial and distributive life. Great 
factories are dotting the country, and 
they are growing larger and fewer. 
These factories are combining into 
great combinations, controlling all the 
output of some necessary of life. It is 
only necessary to mention the oil busi- 
ness, and people think of the Standard 
Oil Company, which, having success- 
fully gathered into its grasp the oil 
business of one continent, is now 
reaching out for the oil business of the 
world; or the sugar business, and 
people think of the Sugar Trust, which 
fixes prices on that necessary of life; 
or the cracker business, or tobacco, or 
meat, or glass, or a hundred other 
things, and the great corporation 
controlling that staple comes to mind. 

In transportation every year sees an 
addition to the railway mileage of our 
country and a decrease in the operating 
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companies. It is said that less than 
fiity companies control more than 
three-fourths of the mileage. of the 
country, and at least one system now 
reaches from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The five or six traffic associations have 
divided the country between them. In 
Canada one, or at most two, companies 
are allthatareleft. There is practically 
only one sleeping-car company left, 
and at most not more than two telegraph 
companies. The express business is 
divided between three or four com- 
panies, but they are so knit together 
that they are practically one. In the 
West the elevator companies in one 
section are practically under one control, 
federated with the railroads. 

In finance look at our banks; when 
new, they were many, small and close 
to the people, but of late years they 
have been drawing together into their 
clearing house and other associations, 
with their special columns in the daily 
papers and their special journals. They 
have knit themselves together into a 
firm combination able to get what it 
wants in legislation because so strongly 
combined. 

In distribution look at the depart- 
ment store freezing out the small stores. 
It is said that in Chicago in seven 
years 30,000 small merchants were 
driven into bankruptcy or out of 
business by the department stores. 

Whichever way we turn in our 
modern life we find combinations to 
get the best results. As the great 
engineer, Stevenson, said: ‘‘Where 
combination is possible competition is 
impossible.’’ This will be known as 
the age and era of combinations. 

Those combinations are often de- 
picted as great evils in our economic 
literature, as grinding monopolies, as 
despotisms to be crushed out of exist- 
ence. On the contrary, they exist not 
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because of the evil they do but in spite 
of it. They exist because of the good 
they do, because they get more with a 
less expenditure of energy and labor 
than if individuals did the work as indi- 
viduals, as uncombined. They register 
and hold a greater command over the 
forces of nature and living. The good 
they do is an essential part of their 
existence, and the real and vital cause 
of it. The evil they do as grinding 
monopolies, as vast, powerful and 
subtle despotisms really governing the 
people without their consent, really 
taxing them without representation, is 
incidental and not necessary to their 
existence. It can be shorn off from 
them and then o-ly the good will be left. 

For whose benefit are these great 
trusts, combinations, railway systems, 
department stores, etc., etc.? To a 
very small extent, and because it can 
not be helped, for the benefit of the 
people. Mainly they are run by their 
owners for private benefit. And there 
you strike the reason of the evil in 
them. Noone complains of the post- 
office as a grinding monopoly. Itisa 
monopoly, but not an oppressive one 
because it is for the benefit of all. 
Change the distribution of the benefits 
of these great monopolies from private 
to public and you strike at the root of 
the evils in them. 

The methods of Socialism are those 
of combination, of union, of brother- 
hood for the purpose of getting the 
best results from the forces latent in 
nature, in man and in society. Its 
spirit is love, its aim is equality. 
Our great factories, business trusts 
and combinations are run for private 
benefit. They are the methods of 
Socialism deprived of its spirit and 
aim. They are the letter that killeth 
separated from the spirit that maketh 
alive. 
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People say they are afraid of Social- 
ism. We have Socia'ism here and now 
only it is a false and bastard Socialism, 
a Socialism with its heart taken Outeia 
Socialism for private profit and not for 
public benefits. 

Not only do the great corporations 
control the necessaries of life, but they 
are getting control of our Government. 
Ask the people of Pennsylvania if their 
Legislature can do anything contrary 
to the P.R.R.Co. andthe P.& R.R.R. 
Co.? Ask those in Kentucky if their 
Legislature is not subservient to the 
L.& N.R.R.Co., or those in California 
if their law-making body is not the 
pliant tool of the great Southern Pacific 
Railroad ? 

Turn to our national millionaires’ c!ub 
—the United States Senate—how is it 
composed? Railroad or express com- 
pany Presidents, corporation and trust 
attorneys and owners are in a large 
majority. It is unnecessary to coarsely 
bribe such men as Senator Platt, Presi- 
dent of one of the largest express com- 
panies; or Senator Hanna, at the head 
of vast iron and other interests; or 
Senator Nelson, the owner of large 
blocks of lumber company’s stock; or 
Senator Sewell, the President of one of 
the Pennsylvania railroad companies. 
These men are the principals in these 
matters. They own and control the 
business interests which in smaller 
matters manage bribery in our State 
Legislatures. But in our National 
Government they have arrived. They 
are an integral and directing part of our 
Government. They govern in their 
businesses by fixing rates, in the nation 
by voting in the National Senate. 

With the growth of the idea of So- 
cialism, the time is not far distant when, 
controlling the Government, they will 
see it is far easier to have the Govern- 
ment run their business if they only run 
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the Government. If the time ever 
arrives when the Government owns and 
operates the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange, and the Gov- 
ernment is owned and operated by the 
few for the benefit of the few, we will 
then have a slavery beside which 
Oriental despotism is vacillating and 
mild, beside which mediaeval serfdom 
was small and weak, beside which 
chattel slavery was insignificant. A 
Government which controls all the 
means of production, distribution and 
exchange not for the benefit of all, 
but for the benefit of a few, will be a 
tyranny as subtle and far-reaching as 
the all-enveloping air, as stifling and 
deadly to real life as the poison damp 
in mines, as grinding and soul-destroy- 
ing as some vast, crushing Juggernaut. 
Such will be the ‘‘coming slavery’’ of 
Herbert Spencer. Such is the great 
danger which menaces us in the near 
future. 

How is it to be met and remedied ? 
The first monopoly which the people 
must own, control and operate, is the 
monopoly of government. The people 
must actually own and operate their 
own Government, and I know of no 
other way of doing this than by Direct 
Legislation, the initiative and referen- 
dum. Government is supreme in the 
land, and corporations are only supreme 
because they control the Government. 
Let the people actually control the 
Government by Direct Legislation and 
they have supreme power. The powers 
that now control the Government, and 
through it, the people, will then fight, 
lie, bamboozle, cringe and fawn for 
existence in exploiting the people. 
They will be partially successful in 
these operations at first. But as the 
people get the knowledge and power of 
experience, the fighting, the fooling and 
the fawning will become less and less 
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effective. Direct Legislation is the 
only means by which they can actually 
get the absolutely requisite knowledge 
and experience. 

When the people actually control 
their own government, which they can 
only do by Direct Legislation, then 
they need not fear any advance toward 
Socialism, because if they find it is a 
mistake they can retrace their steps. 
At present, we are advancing rapidly 
toward a false and bastard Socialism, 
advancing without our volition, without 
any power to check or guide or to 
retrace, advancing impelled by the 
motive of private greed. Direct Legis- 
lation gives the power to stop, to 
retrace, to check, to guide progress to 
the whole people. With it, we need not 
fear Socialism, because if we find it a 
mistake we can retrace our steps; if we 
find ita success, we can go on; if we 
find a different kind is needed, we can 
change the course of progress. 

Thus Direct Legislation, the most 
practical of issues, is the only one 
which can unite the Socialist and the 
individualist, the collectivist and the 
philosophical anarchist, and add to 
these two the practical man who is 
neither, or rather who is first one and 
then the other, and whose numbers far 
outweigh all other classes put together. 

Our present progress is almost heart- 
less because the impelling motive is one 
of private benefit or good. It is a pro- 
gress of pure intellect. It needs an 
injection of emotion, of spirit, of love 
into it. I know the intellect is apt. to 
look down on and despise the other 
qualities, to say that the emotions are 
turbulent, unwise and blind. This is 
largely true if they guide alone. But 
the intellect alone is cold, hard and 
selfish. In time it becomes crushing to 
the weak, blind to honor and chivalry, 
a question of tools and expedients only, 
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devoid of heart, cold and proud. Such 
are the characteristics of our recent 
economic progress. Our civilization 
needs the appeal to the great, warm, 
throbbing heart of the common people 
which Direct Legislation alone gives. It 
needs the balancing play of high motive 
and brotherhood, of honor and chivalry, 
of love and equality; for these are the 
lines on which popular addresses and 
appeals are always made, to balance 
the cold, selfish heartlessness of our 
recent intellectual Progress. 

People find fault with Direct Legisla- 
tion because it does not-give the intel- 
lectual guidance which is so admired in 
this age of progress. It is true that in 
actual constructive work and executive 
direction, one man or a few men with 
power can accomplish more than a 
large number. But in time they invari- 
ably turn that construction, that admin- 
istration, to their individual benefit. 
Progress wholly manipulated by indi- 
viduals becomes selfish until balanced 
by the appeal to the heart which Direct 
Legislation gives. 

Look to Direct Legislation for the 
thing it can supply, the need of the 
age, a heart in it, not for more intellec- 
tual guidance, of which this age has an 
overbalancing supply. 

Hence Direct Legislation is the first 
thing to get in our internal politics. It 
is not, perhaps, the most important 
thing. Other reforms of far greater 
importance will follow it. But it is the 
first thing. It has the right-of-way. 
It is the logically next step. It is the 
foundation on which all other reforms 
can be built. It is the doorway through 
which progress must pass from a selfish 
and material intellectualism, from a 
false and bastard Socialism, from a 
government for private benefit, a living 
denial of brotherhood and love, to a 
civilization where the heart can and 
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will balance and correct the cold, hard 
intellect, to a living and vital Socialism 
embodying love and equality into an 
institution, or else some system, to a 
government for public ends, for the 
benefit of all. What is the use of talk- 
ing grand, general theories which are 
as beautiful and as inaccessible as the 
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summit of a lofty, snow-clad mountain? 
We cannot reach that summit at once. 
We can simply walk in the path which 
opens before our feet. Gazing at the 
brilliantly beautiful mountain summit 
will never get us there. Here is the 
path for our feet to tread, and its 
signboard is ‘‘Direct Legislation.”’ 


RRUSES 


ALBERTA FIELD 


‘“Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 
And think ye that building shall endure 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the 
poor ?”’ 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
die ws at present we have no more 
overworked words in our vocabu- 
lary than ‘‘Trust”’ and ‘‘Monopoly,”’ 
and they are rapidly gaining a ques- 
tionable variety of flavors which are 
bringing an obnoxious taste to the 
mouths of their advocates and repre- 
sentatives. Within a few years the 
many combines have grown from 
infants in small clothes to mature 
growths. of elephantine proportions, 
and are rearing their hydra-heads in 
the faces of adismayed multitude. Since 
the early days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the economists cf England were 
adverse to Monopolies and Agreements 
which should control or restrict the 
production and sale of goods, or in any 
way enhance prices, as illustrated in 
Coke’s ‘‘(On Monopolies,’ and it was 
Thomas Jefferson, in his first inaugural 
address, who said: ‘“‘I believe this the 
strongest government on earth, pos- 
sessing a chosen country, with room 


enough for our descendants to the 
hundredth and thousandth generation 
—what more is necessary to make us 
a happy and prosperous people? Still 
one thing more—a wise and frugal 
government which shall restrain men 
from injuring one another, which shall 
leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and 
improvement, and shall not take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned. This is the sum of good 
government.” 

Hundreds of adverse politicians, and 
the majority of labor leaders, have been 
agitating the question of the evil ten- 
dencies of the Trusts, which they claim 
are likely to prove factors that are lead- 
ing to the destruction of the policy of 
our Constitutional Republic, and devel- 
oping an over-ruling spirit of monarch.. 
ism in strong contradiction to that 
familiar clause which reads: ‘‘ That all 
men being equal: that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Just at present the Anti-Trust faction 
has scored several innings, hence the 
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eagerness with which the opposing 
political party are grasping this promi- 
nent question, deeming it too strong a 
key-note in the coming campaign of 
sounding brass to be left for Demo- 
cracy alone to sound. However, Re- 
publicanism meets the challenge with a 
rather dove-like roar of opposition, in 
contrast to the mighty howl sent up by 
Democratic leaders. Combinations are 
of course more favored by the ruling 
administration, from the nature of their 
principles, and they regard them as an 
outgrowth of economic life, and it is 
more than doubtful if the Anti-Trust 
question would have been agitated at 
all by the Republican party had not 
the peaceful waters been so completely 
stirred by the opposing faction. ‘‘But,” 
says Cook, in his Corporation Problems, 
‘public prejudice made it appear wise 
to the Republican powers not to confess 
too openly their feelings, and so the 
platform contains a strong denunciation 
of Trusts.” 

The late conventions have furnished 
us with diversified opinions in regard to 
combatting the evil of the Combines, 
Democrats and Labor men coming to 
the front with various remedies, while 
the ruling political representatives, 
-with an old-time J/azsscz-faire policy, 
look on and cry ‘‘But what are 
you going to do about it?” at the 
same time questioning any evil re- 
sults from Combinations, and as _ with- 
out remedy save publicity and a 
survival - of-the- fittest termination. 
Argumentive debate is a slow process 
by which to fight the Monopolies of 
such strong as well as rapid growth, 
but the present agitation must eventually 
produce results which will at least en- 
tangle these destructive forces. A 
number of prominent Republican speak- 
ers, among whom are one or two who 
have or do occupy the post of leadership 
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in well-known Trusts, have openly 
questioned the evil effects of Combina- 
tions, in their argument favoring the 
French method of justice which makes 
the individual prove his innocence 
instead of his accusers proving his 
guilt, and have demanded that the Anti- 
Trust agitators must more specifically 
show that the tendencies of Trusts are 
fatal to a successful economic system. 
There has been a no more satisfactory 
and concise argument placed before the 
public than the summed-up statement 
of Gen. Roger A. Pryor, in which he 
says :— “ 


“Ist. Competition between buyers of the raw 
material enhances the price to the producer. 


“ond. Competition between sellers of the 
manufactured article reduces its price to the 
consunier. 


‘3rd. Reduction of price multiplies the num- 
ber of consumers. 


“Ath. Increase of consumption stimulates 
production to supply the increased demand. 


‘sth. Increase of production implies an in- 
crease in the employment of labor. 


“6th. Competition between the employers of 
labor enhances the wages of the laborer. 

‘7th, Enhancement of the wages of labor 
involves the material and moral amelioration of 
the condition of the laboring classes. 

“8th. Competition to sell stimulates to im- 
provements in the quality of the article offered. 

“goth. Competition to sell urging reduction in 
the cost of the article, ingenuity is quickened to 
the invention of expense-saving and labor- 
saving machinery, and so a stimulus is applied 
to the progress of the useful arts and sciences. 

“In short, competition ministers to the welfare 
of all classes of the community and augments 
the resources and power of the state. But the 
evil excessive competition is counteracted and 
arrested by the principle of self-interest and the 
operation of the law of supply and demand. On 
the other hand, by monopoly all these salutary 
results are arrested and prevented. 

‘“‘tst. There being but a single buyer of the 
same material, he dictates to the producer what 
price he pleases. 

“and, There being but a single seller of the 
finished article, he extorts from the consumer 
an exorbitant price. 
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“3rd. The increased price to the consumer 
diminishes the number of consumers and 
restricts consumption. 


“4th. Diminished consumption necessitates 
diminished production. 

“sth. Diminished production diminishes the 
employment of labor. 


“6th. There being but a single employer of 
labor, he hires it at his own reduced price. 

“7th. Monopolizing the market, and assured 
of a sale in any event, the seller has no motive 
for improving the quality of the article, and so 
it necessarily deteriorates. 

“8th. Monopolizing the market, and so com- 
manding his own price, and assured of his 
profit, the manufacturer has no motive to reduce 
the cost of production by the invention of labor- 
saving and expense-saving machinery. 

“oth. Monopolizing the production and the 
market, and so commanding what profits he 
pleases, the manufacturer has no motive to 
increase production, but, on the contrary, is 
urged by interest to save the expense of, to him, 
unnecessary production, and so takes factories 
in the combine for the purpose only of 
dismantling and stopping them. 

“In one werd, monopoly despoils and op- 
presses all classes of the community and debili- 
tates and impoyerishes the state.” 


And again, in strong argument we 
quote from the same earnest speaker: 
‘‘Great corporations and consolidated 
monopolies are fast seizing the avenues 
of power that lead to the control of the 
government. It is an open secret that 
they rule states through procured legis- 
latures and corrupted courts, that they 
are strong in Congress, and that they 
are unscrupulous in the use of means 
to conquer prejudice and to acquire 
influence.” This condition of things 
is truly alarming, for unless it be 
changed quickly and _ thoroughly, 
free institutions are doomed to be sub- 
verted by an oligarchy resting upon a 
basis of money and corporate power. 
‘And further,” says Judge Cooley, 
‘‘when we witness the heartless man- 
ner in which some Trusts have closed 
manufactories, and turned men willing 
to be industrious into the streets, in 
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order that they may increase profits 
already reasonably large, we can not 
help asking ourselves whether the Trust, 
as we see it, is not a public enemy, 
whether it is not teaching the laborer 
dangerous lessons, whether it is not 
helping to breed anarchy.” 

The result of the Standard Oil Be- 
nevolent Assimilation modus operandi 
in its effect upon the little middle-man, 
has been too widely observed and dics- 
cussed to require further illustration or 
comment, and to itemize the present 
Trust combinations would be too long 
and familiar a story. However, the 
Philadelphia Record presents a strong 
editorial on the Beef Trust, from which 
we quote the following as being worth 
considerable thought: 


“An advance in the price of meat comes 
home to the pockets and stomachs of the entire 
population. The American citizen, whatever 
his station in life, regards the meat diet as one 
of the essentials of existence here. Excepting, 
perhaps, a comparatively small body of alien 
laborers in the larger cities, the toilers of the 
land renew their muscular energy from day to 
day with food composed largely of beef, mutton 
or pork. How much of the superior efficiency 
of American workingmen—recognized the world 
over—is due to this national dietary habit, can 
only be conjectured; but there is a clear and 
undisputed relation existing between the two 
elements. The meat eaters are the world 
beaters in this age of unrelenting industrial 
competition. 

“Tf this be conceded, what should be the pub- 
lic judgment on the remorseless ‘holding-up’ 
of the American people by the combination of 
allied interests which controls the meat supply 
of the country, and practically dictates the 
price at which it shall be sold to consumers? 
The well-to-do can pay the increased cost; the 
poor, with no margin between earnings and out- 
go for subsistence, must reduce their daily 
allowance of meat or abandon it altogether. 
Could a working population of compulsory 
vegetarians accomplish in the future the mighty 
tasks performed by American energy and muscle 
in the past? Is it to be desired, in the public 
interest, that the level of subsistence for labor 
in this country shall be brought down to the 
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black bread and garlic standard of Europe, or 
the rice diet of Eastern Asia? 

‘‘Ouestions like these will be in order, and im- 
perious in the United States if the inordinate 
greed of the Beef Trust for larger profits shall 
be given full swing. A few more turns of the 
screw, and meat will have become a luxury 
rather than a necessity of living. The masters 
of the markets would then reap richer returns 
than before, while handling less of their pro- 
duct, and thus reducing expenses and depriving 
men of employment. A sustained high level 
of prices in the domestic market, with an 
assured and unlimited foreign outlet for the 
surplus product, is the ideal and aspiration of 
every industrial combination organized to ex- 
ploit the American people. The Beef Trust is 
dominant at home, and only needs assured con- 
trol of markets abroad to render its enjoyment 
of monopoly supreme and unassailable by 
anything short of a social and industrial revolu- 
tion. It is a somewhat perilous busi- 
ness, this tampering with the price of the 
people’s food supply, in order that commercial 
rivals across seas may be injured and if possible 
reduced to subjection. History from the earliest 
times contains no record of success in any finan- 
cial adventure based upon a rise in the price of 
what the population must eat in order to live. 
But there have been many ghastly failures of 
this sort, and blood is sprinkled on many a page 
of the narrative running through all the ages.” 


But in compensation for the inevitable 
loss of meat diet, as is predicted in this 
editorial, we can only quote the fol- 
lowing illustration from Thoreau’s 
an A" 0Co (he 


“One farmer said to me, ‘You cannot live on 
vegetable focd solely, for it furnishes nothing 
to make bones with,’ and so he religiously de- 
votes a part of his day to supplying his system 
with the raw material of bones! walking, all 
the while he talks, behind his oxen which, 
with vegetable-made bones, jerk him and his 
lumbering plough along in spite of every 
obstacle.’’ 


But to further instance the evil of the 
Beef Trust, statistics will show us that 
the small producer or farmer has felt 
the ill effects, as the price paid him for 
his cattle by the agens of the Beef 
Trust is so low that it is not paying 
him to raise stock for the market, yet 
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the consumer finds a great advance in 
the retail price of meat. Necessarily 
there is a broad belt of profit between 
that goes neither to producer nor con- 
sumer; this fact alone illustrates suf- 
ficient argument for the Anti-Trust 
people. However, it is rather evident, 
from the manner in which the farmer 
and his interests were ignored at a bril- 
liant display of oratorical fire-works a 
few days ago, it is of little importance 
whether he realizes a margin or not, 
the expounders of partisanism only 
deeming the capitalist and ‘‘man with 
the dinner pail’? worthy of attenticn, 
evidently ignoring the fact that more 
than fifty per cent of the voters are 
farmers. 

There is direct legislation against 
Trusts in nearly all of the states; in 
fact in 1894, twenty-two states and one 
territory had enacted Anti-Trust laws, 
but there is diversified opinion among 
the Anti-Trust people in regard to the 
success of such legislation, it seeming 
to be a conflict between two great 
powers, in which the government seeks 
to rule the combinations and the com- 
binations seek to rule the government, 
and when governmental legislation is 
represented by the individual—well, to 
erriscommon! Negotiable legislators 
have their historical precedence, judg- 
ing from the following note from the 
Roman Chronicle: ‘‘And meanwhile 
Jugurtha of Numidia had for long 
years bought up every Roman sent 
against him, had come to Rome himself 
and bought the laws, and had gone 
back to his country with contemptuous 
leave-taking—‘ Thou city where all is 
sold.’”’ 

Professor Chas. E. Chadman, of the 
Western University of Chicago, in his 
Tre.tise on Constitutional Law, says: 


“Some unthinking individuals point to the 
dishonesty of legislative bodies, as they are 
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constituted at present, as evidence of the in- 
herent weakness of popular government and 
the inability of the people to rule themselves. 
A moment’s reflection will show the foolishness 
of such an assumption. When a state com- 
prising five or six millions of people is ruled by 
a body of several hundrel corporation attorneys 
plus a few brewery agents and municipal para- 
sites, and is consequently misgoverned, it is not 
popular government that is at fault. Such 
system is not popular government. Legislative 
corruption simply proves that plutocracy has 
prostituted the system which an ever-trustful 
people believed would suffice to secure equal 
and just laws. It is now necessary by the 
further expedients of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum to bring the salutary influence of the 
rank and file of the citizens to construct and 
nullify the corrupt and destructive tendencies 
of the plutocratic trusts and monopolies. 

“The state has full legal authority to control 
trusts and monopolies, and the courts could 
easily put an end to their devastating career 
by the application of well-known and long- 
established judicial precedents. It may well be 
asked: Why has not this been done? And why 
do these illegal combinations exist on all hands? 
The true answer to these questions is to be found 
in the fact that corporate wealth has found 
means to subvert or prevent the enforcement of 
the laws that might prove hostile to its am- 
bitious career. That this is the true reason why 
monopoly has not been restrained appears from 
the fact that the counter organization of the 
laboring classes, who by means of strikes and 
boycotts have sought, contrary to law, to secure 
their rights, have been quickly and effectually 
squelched by the courts. The principle in each 
case is exactly the same; the monopoly, by the 
use of lawless wealth and in violation of law and 
right, seeks to corner public necessaries ; strikers 
and boycotters, by means of mob force, would 
take the law in their own hands and commit 
breaches of the peace to secure their demands. 
Criminal conspiracy, injunction, and the mili- 
tary power of the state are as applicable to the 
one as the other. Corporate wealth has tam- 
pered with the scales of blind justice or law and 
right would as quickly control the piratical 
Trust, as it has done the lawless mob,”’ 


Politicians and theorists have ex- 
pounded widely on the different 
methods of exterminating the so-called 
evil. Many affirm that only under the 
protective tariff can trusts flourish, 
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while others claim that they could not 
have existed without a criminal con- 
spiracy with the railroads of the coun- 
try. Bourke Cochran has somewhat 
followed in the line of Prof. Henry C. 
Adams, who asks for publicity, publica- 
tion of the results, and the ways in 
which they are reached, a control 
through public bodies, and a responsi- 
bility of the individual member of the 
administration of the corporation for 
the observance of the necessary restric- 
tions. The leaders of the large com- 
panies have power and honor, but are 
not kept face to face with sufficient 
public supervision. Ernst von Halle, 
one of the most thorough and concise 
writers on the subject, thus concludes 
his treatise on ‘‘ Trusts or Industrial 


Combinations of the United States :” 
‘‘In the United States, public opinion has to 
decide finally about the meaning and nature of 
things. It will not be able, in the long run, to 
lean upon mere theories and maxims; it will be 
forced by the actual development to undergo 


changes, to reform and to remodel itself in cor- 
respondence with the great laws of historical 
progress. The old ideas about infallibility and 
exclusive desirability of individual and unre- 
stricted activity have begun to fade. The 
masses still adhere to them, and are supported 
therein by some newspapers and politicians 
who prefer popularity to thoroughness and 
thought, and by the cheap economics of old- 
fashioned every-day economists, who are not 
able to perceive that, since the time of their 
youth, there has been any change or progress 
in practical life, as well as in the scientific 
interpretation of it. But, whoever tries to 
understand the times, at once perceives the 
different character of modern problems, and the 
necessity of new standards of judgment. 

‘‘Meanwhile, the repeal of the Anti-Trust 
legislation seems desirable. Passed as they 
were, merely for political purposes, even those 
politicians whv sought by their passage to 
soothe popular feeling, do not expect them to 
be complied with. And the multiplicity of laws 
of such a character is a great danger to the 
community. It explains, to a large extent, the 
astonishing immorality in politics and in the 
political thought of large classes. It is 
my belief that the future belongs neither to the 
prophets of individualism nor to the ideals of 
the Social Democrats. Its next phases belong 
to social reorganization. And the probability is 
that this will show a corporate character, and 
will be sustained and controlled by public 
supervision.”’ 


E HAVE a coarse, commonplace 
definition of bribery. We limit 
it to the seen, the actual, the tangible. 
We do not get beyond dollars and 
cents, check-book and share, cigars 
and champagne. When we are told 
that an elector has been bribed to stay 
away from the polls we think of the 
money involved; when we are in- 
formed that a legislator has sold his 
vote we connote stock certificates, 
ready money. This we call bribery, 
and we condemn it not so much 
because it is bribery, but because the 
coarseness, the obviousness of the 
transaction repels us. 

But bribery has no such limitation. 
It is not confined to certain classes of 
men; it is known of all men. And few 
there be who are not bribed a thousand 
times in the month. Some men, in- 
deed, sell themselves each minute; 
they huckster their way through life, 
and by lip repentance on their death- 
beds attempt to bribe their way into 
heaven. For bribery is the giving of 
one’s self for a dole; selling the soul 
for a pittance; bartering the will for a 
toy. 

Have you an original thought? Be- 
ware of the Briber. Have you resolved 
with all the native forces of your soul 
to do this or that? Beware of the 
Briber. Have you in mind some great 
enterprise? Beware of the Briber. 
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Does your course run counter to the 


prejudices of your environment? Be- 
ware of the Briber. Hé stands with 
flaming sword at every gate you knock 
upon, and his spawn are in ambus- 
cade along the highways of all right 
endeavor. 

Who is this puissant lord? The sum 
of the forces that surround you. 
Nature, Man, Society, are the Bribers. 
In their hands adamantine purpose runs 
to fluid wastes. From the cradle to 
the grave these universal tempters im- 
portune you. Gentle in mien, wearing 
the livery of heaven, with power, place, 
pelf in their hands, they beckon to 
you from a thousand eminences; they 
will lull you to sleep, and while you 
sleep they will pour into the porches 
of your ear a deadly poison that shall 
leave you but a poor, wandering ghost 
of your former self. 

The child, newly awakened to a 
world of beauty and incense, with god- 
like inquiry in its eyes and the startling 
question on its lips, is bribed to silence 
with a lie. It is urged to accept the 
old and to doubt the divinity of its own 
individuality. ‘‘Mother, who made 
the moon?”’ ‘God, my child.” “And, 
mother, who made God?” ‘You 
must not ask such silly questions, my 
son. Now, here is some candy; run 
away and eat it, like a good little boy.”’ 
And the sublime question, proceeding 
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from the exquisite innocence of child- 
hood, receives in answer a sweet-meat 
as the price of its silence. And so 
with youth. He sells his soul for 
sweet-meats. If there be aught in him 
superior to his companions, he is 
bribed to keep to the common level. 
He is assaulted gayly from all sides; 
pelted with roses, and enmeshed in a 
sweet tangle of seductive sights and 
sounds. The dream of an enlarged 
and mighty self soon fades into the 
light of common day. He stands with 
much in his hands, but nothing in his 
heart. The figure of mighty Thor 
that shone in the heavens for him has 
shrunk to manikin size. 

Popularity, good - fellowship, ease, 
contentment, next-door reputation are 
the bribes for which the man sells the 
integrity of his own soul. He will 
scatter himself to the winds. His 
nights and days he will slash into 
fragments. He will pulverize his ego 
to such a fineness that the man is lost 
in a maze of atoms that have no rela- 
tion to acentre. His mind will become 
a series of pigeon-holes where every- 
body will keep their opinions, and you 
shall find his religion and politics in his 
friends’ keeping. His soul is like a 
royal mansion gone to seed, where the 
hoot of owl and the whirr of the bat for- 
ever resound. He will finally lose 
himself entirely, and that when he 
believes he has himself most; and in 
the end, when everybody has used 
him, he will be flung to the rubbish 
heap. Or, peradventure, he may rise 
to the dignity of being a ‘‘good fellow”’ 
—the last titular triumph of all failures. 

Nature’s bribes are many. She loves 
you so, she is such an all-solicitous 
mother, that she will not have you 
stray far from the ancestral type with- 
out visiting you with penalties. Her 
baying bloodhounds, Conformity and 
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Mediocrity, are ever on the traces of 
Originality. She loves the avatar better 
than the genius. If you vary from the 
type, get thee to a wilderness. She 
will have no such thing as originality. 
If you persist in being yourself, and 
match the god in you against the devil, 
she will make you pay for it. Stay 
close athome. Hug the shore. Stick 
tothe shallows. The Greeks in Nemesis 
gave us a tremendous truth. Nemesis 
is vengeance; and ‘‘ Vengeance is 
mine,’’ saith Nature. And her venge- 
ances are many. If you would test her, 
try the untrodden path. If you are the 
first that ever burst into some silent sea 
you must dice with Life-in- Death. 
She will bribe you to stay in your 
proper place. Mental ease, peace, and 
thatesupreme satisfaction which is the 
fruit of a fatty optimism are some of 
her offerings. Stay down in the valleys 
and keep warm beside some humble 
hearth. Or, would you die like Brand 
on the glittering ice-plains of mental 
isolation ? 

Only men with whom you never 
come in contact can help you. Seek 
the clairvoyant wise and shun the mob. 
All men are your enemies; you must 
ceaselessly confront their insinuations 
and inuendoes if you would save your- 
self to yourself. In the human environ- 
ment subornation is to be encountered 
each minute. Fear men when they 
come with gifts. They mean no better 
than the Greeks of old. Your friends 
are often your worst enemies—dis- 
guised pampers and panders. Keep 
them at arm’s length, or shun them 
altogether unless your soul is mortised 
and tenoned in granite. If you want 
advice go to Buddha, Shakespeare, 
Schopenhauer or Emerson. Don’t take 
the miserable stuff offered to you by 
Piecemeal, Compromise and To-morrow 
—all close friends of yours; bribers, 
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traffickers, harlots all. This Proteus 
Man assumes a thousand shapes. But 
they are all bent on weaning you from 
yourself. They are the worms that 
gnaw unremittingly into the fabric of 
your soul. And on a day you shall 
awake to find great gaps in yourself. 
You have become a ‘‘looped and 
windowed raggedness.” The mighty 
crowds that sweep our pavements are 
all aiming at your destruction. Man is 
carnivorous. The many live on the 
one. And you are one. This massy 
Man will cajole you, wheedle. you, 
force you, if necessary, from your orbit, 
and make a sad mess of you. He its 
strong who can dwell ’mid multitudes 
and not sell himself. 

Organized Society is the greatest of 
all bribers. Neither Nature nor Man 
offers so much for your soul as 
this abstraction, this will-o’-the-wisp, 
this blotch on time. Her lobbyists are 
everywhere. They will pester you at 
every turn in life. With every breath 
you take you suck in her poisonous 
emanations. Your every thought is 
tainted with her importunities. She 
catches you up at every corner and 
trips you on every by-path. And re- 
main dumb! Keep your tongue; 
never hint at her transgressions, her 
iniquities, her ceaseless plots against 
your soul. You may buy all sorts of 
golden opinions from her. If you are 
in the pulpit and have obeyed her 
mandates you shall have lucrative 
‘calls.” If you sit in the editorial 
sanctum and gild her splendid sins you 
shall have the rewards which a large 
advertising patronage brings. If you 
take to the hustings and pat her on the 
back, putting yourself away, you shall 
have clacquers. Bribery! Does not 
she present you ready-made wih any 
system of government which you may 
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want: Democracy, monarchy (limited . 
or absolute), oligarchy, or simple 
communism? Any system but your 
own; any system—but that which has 
the sanction and authority of your own 
soul. You shall have anything except 
what you have got. Like Nature, she 
is at war with Originality. Dare to 
walk among men and live a life whose 
laws are self-evolved? Society will 
sneer, ostracize, bludgeon you into 
submission. And if these fail, she will 
buy you. She will take you up into 
the mountain and show you a land 
flowing with milk and honey. And 
few that go up come down. Society 
stands at your cradle mouthing her 
wares in your ears. She stands at 
your deathbed, the same meretricious 
publicity; her voice has grown 
strident, but you have become familiar 
with it. You have bought much at her 
booth. Buy, buy, even here at this 
sacred hour. Buy your way into the 
New Jerusalem. Buy your way to 
God’s throne. Buy your way to His 


very lap. Buy a repentance. Buy a 
seat in the heavenly choir. 
And we bribe ourselves. We bribe 


our consciences with excuses; we bribe 
imperative duties to sleep with a 
pleasant hour; we bribe sorrows with 
diversions; we bribe unpleasant 
thoughts with intoxications; we bribe 
truth with falsehood. We hate to face 
anything except the Bribers. 

Life is all compromise and bribery. 
The greatest do not escape. ‘My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?’ was compromise. And from 
Calvary! Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, and unto me 
the things which are mine. But who 
shall judge of the things which are 
Cesar’s and the things which are 
mine? Each demands all. 


In the warfare against the trust- 


system—whether of the destructive 
type that aims simply at the breaking 
down of combinations, or of the con- 
structive type that seeks to integrate 
them into one vast mercantile and 
industrial system administered by the 
commonwealth—much is said of the 
material evils resulting therefrom, and 
little of the evil results on a higher 
plane. 

It is only natural that this should be 
so, for man, as the old saying goes, 
must live before he can philosophize— 
ot give himself to the exercise of any 
of his higher faculties. Want and 
deseuvrement and other forms of physi- 
cal and economic suffering are the evils 
that are most felt and that cry most 
urgently foraremedy. But there are 
other evils which, if less palpable, are 
no less real, and, from certain points of 
view, more profound. 

Even those who deny the existence 
of a God or of spiritual entities of any 
kind, must acknowledge that the most 
worthy objects of desire, the highest 
incentives of action, and the sources of 
the deepest and most ennobling joy, 
are not concrete things, but abstract 
ideas. Such are liberty, love, beauty, 
truth, goodness, right, justice, fra- 
ternity, order. Among man’s own 
creations those are considered highest 
and most precious in which this ideal 
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and spiritual element most predomi- 
nates, as in the case of the great master- 
pieces of thought, science, literature, 
music and art. 

It is evident that the dignity of 
man—that intrinsic dignity apart which 
is the appanage of our common nature, 
or which is otherwise innate—is men- 
surable by the degree in which he is 
dominated by these ideas and aims 
belonging to an order higher than the 
material. 

It is the verdict of history, borne out 
by the testimony of individual experi- 
ence crystallized in such proverbs as 
‘‘Like master like man,” that men are 
particularly prone to imitate those who 
have power over them, to imbibe their 
ideas and participate in their ideals. 

The power of man over man, of 
whatever degree, has in various ages 
and lands been based upon very dif- 
ferent grounds: Sometimes it rests 
upon an organic superiority, real or 
assumed, of race or family, analogous 
to that of the ‘‘blooded” domestic 
animal over the nameless nondescript, 
as in the old Hellenic helotage, in the 
former negro slavery of America, and 
in nearly all the aristocratic republics of 
history; sometimes upon the patti- 
archal system, according to which 
headship is by a law of nature, inalien- 
ably, or at least normally, annexed to 
primogeniture, as in the case of the 
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Celtic clans and septs; sometimes upon 
a supposed Divine right, attached to a 
single lineage, imparted with the an- 
nointing oil, or descending upon every 
de facto ruler, as in the case of the 
Japanese and Chinese and Russian 
empires, and the kingdoms of Europe 
during the period beginning with the 
Classic Renaissance; sometimes upon 
superior learning, as in the case of the 
Chinese bureaucracy, and the imagi- 
nary republics of Plato and of such 
modern theorists as Lester F. Ward; 
sometimes upon personal  superi- 
ority in prowess, or genius or skill, as 
in the case of the First French Empire 
and almost all savage tribes; some- 
times upon conquest pure and simple, 
as in all of the great secular world- 
empires, outside their own original seat, 
whether Egyptian, Thracio-Phrygian, 
Chaldean, Elamite, Hittite, Assyrian, 
Greek, Roman, Hunnic, Turkish, Mon- 
gol or Napoleonic; sometimes upon 
the real or supposed choice of the 
people, as in the Mediaeval free cities 
and the Swiss and American republics ; 
sometimes upon a special Divine selec- 
tion or appointment, mediately or 
immediately, as in the case of the Kali: 
phate, the Papacy and the Holy Roman 
Empire of the Middle Ages; sometimes 
upon an intrinsically superhuman char- 
acter, as in the case of the Dalai and 
Panchen Lamas and of the Roman 
Emperors of the first two Christian 
centuries; and sometimes upon several 
of these in combination, as in the 
Second French Empire and in the Tar- 
tar hordes. 

These and other historic foundations 
(or excuses, according to the point of 
view) for the claiming and exercise, on 
the part of certain individuals or 
groups, of power over their fellow-men, 
have this in common, that they all 
imply some kind and degree of real or 
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attributed superiority on the part of the 
ruling element. But we are now face 
to face with a condition of affairs in 
which the exercise of plenary sover- 
eignty, none the less real because it is 
not formally recognized by law, {s 
attached to a purely extrinsic attribute, 
namely, the possession of material 
goods. It is true that the trust mag- 
nate is usually, like all the founders of 
dominion, a man of great force of 
character and intellectual and volitional 
power; but no pretense is made of 
justifying his sway on any such plea. 
He rules because he is able to, and his 
ability to do so arises from his wealth 
alone, and, just so far as the trust- 
system crystallizes into a permanent 
institution (as it would do if it were 
allowed to live long enough), will be 
transmitted or transferred with it. 
Even the personal popularity necessary 
to those who have ruled by the power 
of the sword can be dispensed with by 
these new masters of ours. 

The power of money is nothing new. 
The whole world, in all ages and lands, 
has always been ruled directly or in- 
directly by mind through wealth, as 
truly as it is now being under the 
plutocratic regime. But never before 
has wealth been so concentrated, and 
never did existing conditions so facili- 
tate its complete domination. What is 
more to the point, never before has the 
real sovereignty passed so completely 
out of the hands of its official reposi- 
tories into those of a class whose claim 
to power is based exclusively upon its 
material possessions. 

The natural effect of this state of 
affairs upon the public mind is to 
glorify material objects of pursuit, mag- 
nify the importance of self-enrich- 
ment, and discredit all ideals which are 
divorced from this supreme end or in 
any way tend to belittle it or place 
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obstacles in the way of its realization. 
It teaches by constant object-lessons 
that it is more important to have than to 
be, that intrinsic worth is of little value, 
that the riches of the soul are but the 
shadow of adream. The final outcome 
is in the evil gospel of humbug and 
vulgarity: nothing counts but the out- 
side—the surface-show is all that is 
necessary or desirable. 

Thus religion, philosophy, literature, 
and the fine arts are superficialized and 
commercialized; and the highest and 
holiest things are reduced to the posi- 
tion of articles of traffic or trappings of 
self-love. Affection, aspiration, honor, 
truth, joy, beauty, courtesy—all that 
makes life really worth living—are cast 
without ruth into the insatiable maw of 
this Plitus-Moloch; and the God of 
the Abyss leers on, while the true 
Immortals shudder. 

It is not wholly the direct example of 
the plutocratic despots that brings 
about this result; the most effective 
forces of degeneration are indirect. 
The Hierarchy of Mammon with the 
Trust-Kings at its apex not only inspires 
covetousness by its example, but at the 
same time closes up the avenues of 
its gratification; thus the struggle for 
economic existence becomes so intense, 
even where the security of physical 
existence is far beyond the need of 
struggle, as to leave no place or leisure 
for thoughts of higher things. 
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In view of these truths it is easy to 
see that all the interests of those who 
represent ideals of any order above 
the material—philosophers, scientists, 
clergymen, litterateurs, musicians, artists 
and all who have not settled down 
beyond retrieve under the yoke of a 
brutal Philistinism—are on the side of 
the Socialists in their opposition to the 
hegemony of the Trusts. Whether or 
not they are willing to accept any par- 
ticular theory of Socialism their co- 
operation should be accepted and 
invited by all who, from whatever point 
of view and unto whatever end, are 
contending against the present pluto- 
cratic regime. 

The French Revolution was only 
feasible because all the orders of the 
kingdom—even the clergy and nobility 
—conspired together against the mon- 
archy. After that was overthrown, the 
bourgeoisie devoured the other orders 
at its leisure. 

In our peaceful revolution against 
the triumphant bourgeoisie now self- 
inflated into a more than imperial 
pomposity and arrogance, let us profit 
by that experience. Those, at least‘ 
who think the present system the worst 
possible one should be willing to 
co-operate with all comers for its 
overthrow, and let their pet theories 
take their several chances in the 
ensuing struggle over the fruits of 
conquest. 


THE TOILER’S LAMENT. 
PRESENT SOCIAL SYSTEM, 


How tired we grow of useless beating 
Against the frowning face of Fate, 

Which Sphinx-like, every hope defeatiny, 
Bids our bruised hearts in patience wait ! 


Like prisoned birds we vainly flutter 
Against the bars of cruel wrong 

That curb our speech if we but utter 
The words that help the soul grow strug. 


With bodies bound—always the debtor— 
Mobbed of our rights at every turn, 
We lose the real to grasp no better 
Than the poor pittance which we earn. 


‘Tis hard to hear the keen regretting 
That fills the soul with dark despair; 
Vo know, with all our toilin getting, 
How little is the poor man’s share. 
—Groret EDGAR FRYE. 


Y New York campaign could al- 
most be described like the snakes 

in Ireland. There was none—none to 
speak about anyway! The nomination 
came upon me rather unexpectedly ; in 
fact, the removal of my editorial office 
unexpectedly from Toronto to New 
York, was the reason of things. I 
print my ideas in Toronto, but make 
them in New York. I had already an 
engagement to make a series of 
speeches in the West so that my New 
York constituents really hardly knew 
that they had a Congressional candidate. 
The Tenth District is heavily Demo- 
cratic, and is now, and no doubt will 
be (I am writing on the eve of the 
election) again represented by Mr. 
Sulzer, a Democrat, and the present 
incumbent. It comprises part of the 


tenement district east of the Bowery, 
and out of a population of 72,000 
there are not many more than five or 


six thousand voters, so many are 
unnaturalized foreigners.~ 

I have no doubt but that within a 
few years a Socialist candidate can be 
elected in the district as the sentiment 
is running much stronger in the direc- 
tion of Socialism than the vote indicates. 

I spoke at some very large meetings, 
but unfortunately the attendance was 
made up largely of unnaturalized 
Russian Jews. The Russian Jew is 
about the only foreigner who seems 
intelligent enough to afford a good field 
for our propaganda. Contrary to the 
general impression, the Socialists find 
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“JY must do what I think is right.” 
How often is this sentence uttered and 
acted on—bravely-—nobly—innocently ; 
but always-——because of its egotism— 
erringly. You must not do what YOU 
think right, but, whether you or anybody 
think, or don’t think it, what is right. 

“I must act according to the dictates 
of my conscience.” 

By no means, my _ conscientious 
friend, unless you are quite sure that 
yours 1s not a conscience of an ass. 

‘Tam doing my best—-what can man 
do more ?” \, 

You might be doing much less, and 
yet much better:—Perhaps you are 
doing your best in producing, or doing, 
an eternally bad thing. 


their recruits almost entirely from 
native-born citizens. 
RUSKIN 

Nearly every problem of State 


policy and economy, as at present 
understood, and practiced, consists 
in some device for persuading you 
laborers to go and dig up dinner 
for us reflective and zsthetical per- 
sons, who like to sit still, and 
think, or admire. So that when 
we get to the bottom of the mat- 
ter, we find the inhabitants of this 
earth broadly divided into two great 
masses —-the peasant paymasters— 
spade in hand, original and imperial 
producers of turnips; and, waiting 
on them all round, a crowd of polite 
persons, modestly expectant of tur- 
nips, for some—too often theoretical 
—service, 


YESTERDAY HOUSE, LONGAGO LANE, 
BACKBEYOND KENT. 

My DEAR WILSHIRE,—I wonder 

now many of your readers know much 

about a genuine old English village? 


Very few, Itakeit. Yetthis old-world 
Sleepy Hollow is worth a short descrip- 
tion; for in no very long time such 
places must be swept away by the ever- 
rising tide of latter-day industrialism. 
More’s the pity, perhaps, from some 
points of view. He who wants com- 
plete rest and full repose from the 
carks and cares of modern rushing city 
life will scarcely find again, short of 
the complete fruition of Socialism, such 
peaceful retirement on this planet. 

Six months or so ago, my wife being 
illand I myself not averse from ponder- 
ing, at a little distance from the hurly- 
burly of class warfare, on the chances 
and changes of this mortal life, we took 
this old house in a village not five-and- 
twenty miles from London. The house 
itself belongs to some near relations of 
ours andthe portraits of our forebears 
glower down upon us from the walls. 
It faces the village street, down which 
motor-cars rush at thirty miles an hour, 
regardless of the law, and I can tele- 
graph money, if I have it and wish to 
part with it, to any part of the world 
from the post-office a few yards away. 
Yet I am really living in the early part 
of the nineteenth century; and I feel 


AN OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE 
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sure it was only the other day that my 
grand-uncle, returning to wind up an 
active life in this same place, was hor- 
rified to see a gang of lunatics in tat- 
tered garments paraded in chains along 
the road and taken back, after this their 
period of recreation, to filthy stone 
cells, wherein they raved out their 
miserable existence. But the other 
day, I say, for all sorts of old fashions, 
and old habits, and old pauperized 
slavishness in various forms, still linger. 

Just think! We have no water laid on 
in this house; it is all pumped up night 
and morning. No gas nor electric lights 
—only old-fashioned lamps, burning 
colza oil, and wax candles. No im- 
proved means of bringing dishes from 
the kitchen (where the chain and the 
spit still remain), they are all carried 
carefully round to the dining room, 
which would seat quite four-and- 
twenty people comfortably. In other 
respects, such as baths and the like, 
modern notions have, I rejoice to 
say, long since been deferred to. 
But then at the back there is a lawn 
of all lawns, stretching down to the 
brooklet at the bottom; so green, so 
soft, so dreamy, with its queer ancient 
flower beds and _ borders scattered 
around, that antiquity crowds in upon 
you and knee-breeched gentlemen and 
furbelowed dames keep company with 
you on either hand as you stroll 
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listlessly hither and thither and up and 
down. Lawn tennis, croquet, lacrosse, 
golf—not a bit of it. Bowls and bowls 
alone befit such surroundings. The 
turf would resent a modern pastime; 
the flowers of long ago would rise in 
revolt against the new-fangled fury of 
these energetic games. 

Beyond, we look through the trees to 
the grey parish church, and, farther 
on, to the chalk hills and downs 
and quarries, which run_ through 
the county from the South Coast. 
Half-way up is the old pilgrim road 
down which Chaucer and his merry 
party rode to Canterbury, there to 
obtain easy absolution for their pleasant 
sins. How delightful it would be to 
get up such another gathering to 
wander happily and contented along 
tie Pilgrim Road in the confident assur- 
ance of never-ending felicity here and 
exquisite bliss, an eternally good time, 
hereafter.* But the modern pilgrims, 
no matter what their trade or profession 
would believe in none of it, and, instead 
of ambling easily on horse or mule or 
palfrey, our twentieth century touring 
party would be hustling forward amid 
clouds of dust, 
highway, with their cycles and motors 
and motor cars, to meet the other lot 
come straight by railway. But there is 
the old road, and there are the old hills, 
and there is the old view, to be enjoyed 
by those who still go leisurely through 
life. And, hard by, are those old chalk- 
pits, still frequented by the lineal 
descendants of those huge fat snails 
imported from Gaul, what time the 


*NotE.—Not American, my Wilshire, not 
American that ‘‘good time’’ phrase ; ; it comes 
straight from Master Chaucer’s charming con- 
temporary Boccaccio. ‘‘E con ella aveva buon 
tempo’’—“‘and had a good time with her.’’ How 
many of the ‘‘Tales’’ end so! Bat you, Oh cynic, 
are, I fear, in the matter of the sex, inclined to 
the opinion of Euripides that there is no living 
either with them or without them, The which 
is wholly irrelevant, as all good notes should be. 


scattered along the 
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wife of a Roman governor hereabouts 
lay sick of consumption. Did the 
legionaries, 1 woader, ever pile their 
shields under that hollow old oak? 
And this of the past and the present 
is pleasing to live in and to reflect upon. 
We are proud too of our village, with 
its pretty cottages, its artistic chief 
hotel, its well kept road and footpaths, 
and the general air of comfort which 
pervades it all. But there is a seamy 
side to the apparent prosperity, I can 
assure you. You can study here the 
economics of class rule in the country 
very nicely. The most conspicuous 
buiiding in the whole neighborhood, 
a hideous workhouse, or poorhouse, 
spreads like a huge wen over one of 
the most lovely sites in the district. 
To this squalid prison the aged and in- 
firm retire, after they have wasted their 
active lives in toiling for their ‘‘betters.” 
Wages are very low; but they are eked 
out by doles, especially in the winter 
time. The ‘‘ gentry” in their houses, 
and the new monied men in their villas 
compound for their economic and social 
injustice by giving free rein to that 
charity, which does indeed ‘‘cover a 
multitude of sins.’ Begging is quite 
common, even on the part of what may 
be called respectable laboring people. 
True, the young men and women are 
beginning to be ashamed of this, and 
to protest against it, but there is as yet 
no sense of real antagonism to the rich 
and idle, as there used to be with some 
of the cottagers in days gone by. 
Religion, of course, is, as ever, the 
handmaid of the possessing class. The 
clergy of the Anglican Church, who 
might, as Thorold Rogers said, ‘‘have 
been the Tribunes of the people,’’ are 
for the most part—exceptions do exist— 
‘‘content to be the lackeys of the 
privileged class.” They teach the 
people servility, and preach only action 
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as a virtue. On the other hand, the 
Non-Conformists are Liberals in religion 
and education; that is to say, they 
want their own form of creed and their 
own shape of capitalism; but so far as 
the wage-earners are concerned they 
follow, like the lawyers, on the same 
side. A thoroughly bigoted, narrow- 
minded, parson and minister ridden 
village is this. 

When we first came down we did not 
—how awful!—see the necessity for 
sitting under either Anglican or Dis- 
senter ; though this house carries with 
it two pews in the parish church, one 
for the family and one for the servants. 
This would never do—we were atheists, 
outsiders, immoral people of the worst 
kind. So my wife has been forced to 
compound with respectability, has made 
obeisance to the prevailing fetish; we 
have had the curate—not at all a bad 
fellow and a University man—to din- 
ner; and now we are beginning to be 
thought sufficiently safe, though I my- 
self have not yet bowed the knee to 
Baal (which my wife says is rather 
mean), for us to be able to get ‘‘help”’ 
in the shape of a village maiden, or her 
mother, when we need it. But this 
sort of prejudice, I do you to wit, is 
still not wholly unknown in our cities, 
where, by all the rules of decent life, 
you ought to smell the inside of your 
tall hat at least twice in church every 
Sunday. Here, however, believe me, 
it has its serious side. I need scarcely 
add that class distinctions are carefully 
maintained in the presence of the deity. 
Thereisnoimproper admixture. Each 
knows his or her place, with a nice 
class-consciousness very different from 
rude Socialist self-assertion. I had an 
amusing instance of this. We went to 
a concert here. The pianist was an 
excellent performer, who took the gold 
medal and first prize at the Berlin 
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Conservatorium, and all was done in 
proper style. When the music was over, 
however, the whole audience sat still for 
fully a minute, in perfect silence, until 
at last we two took courage and walked 
out. What were they, abouta hundred 
and fifty women to half-a-dozen men, 
what were they waiting for? They 
were waiting, my dear Wilshire, as 
they wait in church, for the pew people 
to get out first! 

You would be struck, as I was, if you 
looked at the men and women and 
children in our village with the number 
of them who seem to be pale and blood- 
less, especially the women and children. 
The place is healthy, the air is good, 
the work, though ill-paid, is not very 
hard, there are no factories or sweating 
shops in the district where the vigor of 
youth can be rotted out of them, as in 
London, or the cities of the north. 
Whence, then, this pallor and apparent 
physical decrepitude, under conditions 
which, at first sight, would seem to 
favor the development of strong forms 
and rosy cheeks? It is the food, or the 
lack of it. Bread is bakers’ bread here, 
and very bad bread, too. Beer is 
brewers’ beer and very bad beer, too. 
Tea is rough, coarse Indian tea, which 
knocks the nerves all to pieces, and the 
milk is as bad as the beer and the 
bread. Nice, educated, refined, su- 
perior, finicking, elegant folk often 
complain about us Social-Democrats, 
that we keep our attention fixed on the 
kitchen. What more important depart- 
ment is there of human life? Tell me 
that. I will affirm with confidence that 
if I could have the ordering of the 
kitchens in these cottages, with the 
supply of food and drink for even 
twelve months, there would be a 
wonderful change wrought in the 
appearance and strength of these 
people. But then they might not be 
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quite so meek and subservient and con- 
stitutional and conservative as they 


are to-day. And that would never 
do! 

This England of ours! ‘‘Trespassers 
will be prosecuted.” ‘‘Trespassers will 


be prosecuted.” ‘‘Trespassers will be 
prosecuted.” That is the familiar 
legend which warns off the weary way- 
farer from nearly every inviting spot 
along the pubtic highway in this lovely 
country. For game is strictly pre- 
served in the neighborhood, the common 
man being quite the inferior animal. 
You may walk or drive for miles on 
miles without coming across a dwelling 
that does not belong to some retainer of 
the feudal and pheasant-shooting land- 
lords. Not only so, but in order to 
keep down the poor-rates, these peers 
and plutocrats, who have done them- 
selves the honor to be born in order to 
rule over us, have torn down the 
cottages on their estates, and have 
tefused to allow any more to be built. 
No wonder the people crowd and over- 
crowd into the towns. No wonder, 
agriculture being the ill-paid toil it is, 
the countryside is bare of men. I know 
the railways, with their monstrous 
freight charges, and the lack of all 
amusement, have as much as, or more 
than, the landlords to do with this 
depopulation. But the mischief done 
the country, when all the effect of 
foreign competition in food staples is 
taken full account of, by the conjoint 
action of these various coupes, is enor- 
mous. There is quite an insufficient 
supply of hands to do even the modicum 
of work that is left, now that corn grow- 
ingis given up. This, for instance, has 
been a glorious season for hay. There 
were not enough laborers, even with 
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improved machinery, to get it in. 
Fields upon fields of hay are lying out 
now. On the other hand, the lot of the 
fruit gardeners, who can get pickers 
from the metropolis, has been hard, 
seeing that they have had too much 
fruit, strawberries in particular, to 
enable them to make any money out of 
them. This phenomenon, however, is 
not unknown, I believe, in Florida or 
in California, and ‘‘gluts” of all kinds 
take us far away again from the 
Sleepy Hollow of which I have been 
writing. 

One has to look back to nature, and 
the birds and the brooks and the trees 
in order to clear the mind of the sad 
and serious broodings thus engendered 
in the midst of surroundings which 
should produce nothing but p!easure 
and the fulness of joy. The age of 
wood with its splendid castles and 
houses and halls and monasteries and 
abbeys and farms and _ cottages, 
whose beauty entrances us to-day, had, 
as we all know, its misery and squalor 
and grinding servitude below. But 
was the contrast, think you, quite so 
great as in this our coal age, when the 
power of man to produce wealth is so 
tremendous that the completest physi- 
cal enjoyment could manifestly be 
secured with ease for all? I think not. 
And so we look ahead for consolation 
into the electric age, and the Socialist 
age, when mankind will have fought 
out its last class war, and when the 
hills and dales of England, as of other 
countries, will be filled with a vigorous 
and contented and equal people, living 
seven hundred years of happiness in 
the full and complete existence of three 
score years and ten. 

H. M. HYNDMAN. 
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FROM the piazza of the hotel the soft 
ripple of the river, lapsing away 


across the road, was just audible. 
Beyond were green meadows and low 
hils, and a great mound of culm, over 
a mile distant, with a red glow in the 
midst of it; it had been burning for 
more than a year. A quiet and pretty 
scene; but the strike was in the air. 

“There'll be no arbitration,’ said 
young Frank Gibbs. ‘We wouldn't 
mind correcting abuses, if there are 
any; but we won’t let a lot of agitators 
run our business for us. I take a 
serious view of this thing; I believe 
God doesn’t mean a great industry like 
coal mining to fall into the hands of the 
ignorant rabble. We have the brains 
and the money—and the mines; and 
we feel our responsibility—” 

‘‘To God and man,” put in Norton, 
the newspaper man, lean and sardonic. 
“Yes, you operators are a holy bunch 
of Christians, and the labor unions are 
Apollyon, whom you must down for the 
sake of salvation in general. You make 
me sick!” 

“You can sneer; we have the best 
in erests of the men at heart,” returned 
Gibbs, putting on dignity. 

“Yes; and of the pretty girls in the 
silk-mills, too,’’ added Norton, with a 
malignant chuckle; ‘Oh, I know your 
gang; and I know you, in particular, 
Master Frankie!” 
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“I’m always willing to talk with 
gentlemen; but I don’t care to listen 
to billingsgate,” said Gibbs, pushing 
back his chair and getting up. ‘‘Drop 
in to dinner this evening, if you have 
time, Elliott,’’ he went on, to the 
clergyman who was present. ‘‘Glad 
to have met you, sir,’’ he added to me; 
and walked off, still with dignity. 

“T think you are very unjust,” said 
Elliott, to the journalist. ‘Frank . 
Gibbs and his father are good men, 
church members; I’ve known them for 
years. Frank is really thoughtful and 
philanthropic, for a man of his years. 
He has personally interested himself 
to better the lot of numbers of his 
employees and their families, to 
my knowledge. I really think your 
inuendo was unpardonable, Norton.”’ 

“Tt annoys Frankie more than it does 
you,” returned Norton, still chuckling. 
‘‘And he won't pardon it, Christian or 
not, never fear! You pulpit fellows 
mean well; but you don’t get your 
nose down so close to the real thing as 
we newspaper devils. You ask Frankie, 
sometime, how Kittie is getting on, and 
watch his expression! There’s slavery 
in this glorious country, worse than 
before the war. But there'll be a 
strike, because some of us aren't quite 
ready to go on licking the boots that 
kick us. Shall you write it up?” he 
asked, turning to me. 
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“I don’t know yet; I rather hope 
not,’ I said. 

“If you do, I can put you on to some 
good stuff,” rejoined he; and then 
Elliott took his leave, and left Norton 
and me together. We talked strike till 
the sun went down. 


A few weeks later I was on a train 
bound for the heart of the strike region. 
From the car window I saw shaggy 
hills hewn asunder to make tortuous 
valleys; the roots of the puny vegeta- 
tion grappled with the black bones of 
the forests of a thousand years ago. 
Coal mines were everywhere, blacken- 
ing the green sides of the range; 
hillocks of slaty refuse, from thirty to 
a hundred feet in height, marred the 
landscape with their sullen, metallic 
glitter. Their sable drift spread out in 
glistening levels naked and barren as 
death, with blasted tree-stumps sticking 
up out of them. Down the gullies ran 
streams red as massacre or black as the 
unpardonable sin. Grotesque coal 
breakers staggered against the sky, 
gable above gable hung in air, like 
ruins of Giant Despair’s Castle. Here 
the ground was rent apart to expose a 
surface vein; there, there was a cave-in 
over an abandoned mine. The soil was 
a bilious yellow where it was not 
blackened with coal dust; ever and 
anon we passed clusters of rusty hovels, 
shabby, naked, hideous, the homes of 
human beings. There were company 
stores, large, heavy, dilapidated ; with 
dusty windows, gloomy interiors, where 
clerks bent over ledgers, and grey- 
haired, iron-visaged managers sat 
spider-like in their offices. Around the 
miserable settlements curs sneaked and 
cantered; goats browsea on rubbish, 
geese and ducks waddled in filthy mud- 
puddles; the yards were fenced with 
tree-stumps, bits of rusty iron sheathing, 
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barrel-staves, and mounded refuse 
—cast-off boots, dented tin cans, broken 
bottles; in the yards were ovens of 
clay, like white-ant heaps, with a 
broken barrel for chimney. Sombre 
men stood about in groups; bare-footed 
and bare-armed women leaned in door- 
ways; children slunk and crawled 
about among them. This was Miner- 
dom, and the strike had been on for a 
month and mire. 

Norton met me at the station. 
“Things are b’iling!” he said, with his 
saturnine grin. ‘‘Here’s a trap for 
you; the fellow will drive you over to 
old Harvey’s; he’s in the way of being 
a scab. You'll get local color and 
views there, and more fun, unless I'm 
mistaken, later on. Ill see you when 
you get back. So long!” 

Old Harvey lived on a hillock com- 
posed of compacted filth of genera- 
tions, in a hovel of two stories, con- 
taining two families, renting at four 
dollars a month, occupant liable for 
repairs. The unpainted clap-boards 
were warped with age and weather, 
and you could peel off strips with your 
fingers. The planks gaped apart, and 
the rotten roof was like a sieve. In 
front was a porch, with dingy white 
palings, and an elderly man sitting on 
it; behind was a tiny shed attached to 
the house, with a stove in it for cook- 
ing, when there was anything to cook. 
As I drove up, a dumpy, waddling old 
woman emerged from the shed, wiping 
her arms on her apron. She was Mrs. 
Harvey, and the man was her husband, 
a miner for thirty years. 

I told them what I ‘‘represented,’’ 
and we entered into conversation. 

Yes, they was Johnnie Bulls. Come 
over ere to beter themselves thirty 
years ago; Tom, ’e used to be a 
butcher. ’Ad ’ad seven children; six 
livin’; one boy, ’e was killed in the 
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mine, and the h’apple of ’is mother’s 
h'eye, ’e was. The boss’s fault, that 
was; the law says three feet between 
the track and the timbers, and it was 
only six inches, and Jackie was 
ketched by the truck and killed. The 
h’operators didn’t make no compensa- 
tion; the witnesses we ’ad, they fired 
‘em; and h’all we got for h’our boy’s 
life was just that! (a snap of the 
finger), What was the most Tom 
h’ever earned ina month? ’Ow much 
was it, now! Well, one month’e got 
fifty dollars—yes, fifty in one month; 
but that was years ago; some months 
now ’e didn’t get more nor eight 
dollars—h’eight to fifteen. No steady 
work—that was the trouble; an 
‘undred and fifty days in the year, on 
the h’average. Too many Polanders 
about these times. If you tries for a 
job h’elsewhere, why, you're fired, 
that’s a!l; and you walks to the mine 
h’every day for a fortnight, may be, 
and hangs around all day, and they 
tells you, nothin’ to-day, they tells you. 
So Tom ’e told the boss t’other day, 
h’if I can’t get money to buy coal I'll 
‘ave to thieve it, ’e says. You will? 
Says the ‘boss. 4,Eury mist! Lome 
says. Well, come around, says the 
boss; but ’ow can Tom go, with the 
union men a-waitin’ to club’im for a 
scab? So there we be; and if it wasn’t 
for Katie, we'd a starved. 

‘“‘Then you don’t want the strike ?” I 
asked Tom. 

Strike ?—No, ’e didn’t want no strike! 
Work was what ’e wanted—regular 
work; h’if ’e went h’out on strike, 
it would be because the union they 
forced him to it. Give ’im work, 


and pay ‘im what you will, and 
’e’d be thankful! But if ’e went 
scabbin’ it, ’e’d be shot or clubbed, 


starve.—T hat 
independ- 


and if ’e didn’t, ’e’d 
‘was what this free and 
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ent American adopted 
come to. 

“Six other children living besides 
Katie, eh? Any of them old enough 
to work ?” 

Yes ; there was Dick—’e’s twelve; ’e 
makes fifty cents a day when there’s 
work; and there’s another, h’eighteen 
*e is—’e’ll make sixty-six cents. It all 
’elps. But Katie, she gets three fifty 
a week at the mill; h’up at four thirty 
h’every mornin’ and walks over; and 
then Mr. Gibbs, ’e gives her special 
jobs now and again; right kind and 
good, Mr. Frank, ’e is; ah! if they 
was all like ’im! Would like to show 
me Katie; as pretty a gal, and as good 
a gal, as there was in the mill; she was 
a-goin’ to marry young John Kearney 
next year, if the strike didn’t stop it. 
Yes, one sees plenty of children ’ere- 
abouts; well, there’s got to be; they 
don’t h’eat much, and they does work 
—beginnin’ seven, times, h’if the in- 
spectors will stand for it, and they 
mostly will. Itain’t the law; but there 
ain't no law, not for h’operators ; 
plenty of it for miners—yes, there be! 

Frank Gibbs, and Katie! | What 
association of those two names had got 
into my head? I couldn't trace it. 
Well, there were many Katies in Miner- 
dom. I bade good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey, after a glance into their dining- 
room, living-room, every-purpose-room, 
twelve feet square, six feet high, with 
its three chromos, its rotting floor, its 
leaking walls, its home-done white- 
washing and plastering, and its desper- 
ate struggle to be clean. I went back 
to the village and George Norton. 

This is not an artistic story. But it 
is a broken arc ina vast circle—a drama 
—now being acted out in this country, 
to what denouement we know not; but 
doubtless it will be artistic enough, 
when we know it all. 
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‘‘So you found him a decent sort of 
chap, although a scab?’’ said Norton 
that evening, as we climbed a narrow 
pair of stairs to the ‘‘committee room.” 
Norton was smoking a Pittsburg stogie, 
as dry and lean as himself. 

“The most peaceable man in the 
coal-fields,” I answered. ‘‘If they 
were all like him, the operators would 
be in clover-—~” 

“Until all the Tom Harveys had 
starved to death,’ interrupted he, 
gibingly. ‘‘Fine residence, that of 
his, isn’t it? Owner, Frank Gibbs; 
estimated capital five millions. And 
now I’ll show you the other phase!”’ 

He opened a door at the head of the 
stairs. The room was fifteen feet 
square, with a bed in it, on which two 
men sat, a deal table, two chairs, a 
smoky lamp, and a slop jar used as 
a spittoon. One of the men was smok- 
ing a pipe; he was bearded, with 
steady, shining eyes and _ rough 
garments; the other was taller, mus- 
cular, red-haired; he wore a black vest 
over a red flannel shirt; his blue eyes 
had a fierce look, his features were bold 
and sharply moulded. He sat on the 
bed, with a knee between his clasped 
hands. 

‘Carl Otto, I want you to know this 
man here whom I spoke of this morning 
—my friend, and all right.” The red- 
haired one grunted, and held out an 
enormous hand. ‘‘Petowski,’’ con- 
tinued Norton, ‘‘my friend.’”’ The dark- 
bearded one rose and bowed. ‘‘These 
men are strike leaders,’ went on Norton 
to me; ‘‘and to-night they are going to 
pay their respects, with a few hundred 
other gentlemen, to Mr. Frankie Gibbs’ 
stockade. Frankie has been employing 
scabs—is that right ?’’ 

Carl Otto grunted, and nursed his 
knee. Petowski said, politely, to me, 
“You come along ?”’ 


.face 
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“As a looker-on; not as a com- 
batant,’’ I said. 

“As catcher, not pitcher, eh?” 
chuckled Norton. ‘‘Well, you'll see 
most of the game. I shail carry my 
gun, just for sociability. How many 
guns will there be in the crowd, all 
told ?’’ he asked Petowski. 

Before the Polander could reply, 
there was a heavy knock at the door, 
immediately followed by the entrance 
of a broad-shouldered youth, whose 
handsome face was flushed and dis- 
torted by some kind of viqlent emotion. 
He seemed to look at no one; he had 
someone by the hand, who was trying 
to draw back. 

‘What's wrong with you, John 
Kearney ?’’ demanded Norton, sternly. 
“You're not one of us; you have no 
business here.” 

“T have business at Gibbs’ stockade 
to-night,” returned the other, in a husky 
voice; ‘‘and here’s why.” With that, 
exerting his strength, he dragged into 
sight his companion, a very pretty girl, 
neatly dressed, her face white with 
fear; her dark eyes went from face to 
of those in the room, half 
appealing, half defiant. 

“Kate Harvey!’ muttered Norton, 
amazed. 

The red-haired Berserk rose. He 
strode to the door, locked it, and 
pocketed the key. Then he turned to 
Kearney. His accent was foreign, but 
his words good enough English. 

‘You are a peace man; we are for 
war. You come here — bring this 
woman. You are a spy, perhaps—or 
not; we don’t know! We bind you; 
we gag you; you stay here till all is 
over. The woman, she i 

“You hear’ me,  first/*Carl Otto,” 
Kearney broke in. ‘‘You’re not for 
war so much asI am. If the stockade 
is blown up to-night, and if Frank 
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Gibbs is shot, I’m the man will do it. 
Give me a gun, and put me in front; 
you'll see! And here’s my reason,” 
he went on, turning to the girl. 
‘‘We’ve kept company for a year; we 
was to be married next month. The 
superintendent up to the mills turned 
her off to-day. Can you see what for?” 

She stood in the light of the smoky 
lamp, drooping, faltering. Her 
shrinking figure told the story. We 
all saw it. 

‘‘The superintendent thought it was 
my doing, maybe,” added Kearney, in 
his husky voice of passion. ‘Well, 
ask her if it was!—and ask Frank 
Gibbs!” 

“You are a_ blackguard, John 
Kearney, anyway,’ growled Norton, 
fiercely. 

Kearney paid no attention. ‘‘She 
was on her way to the stockade to 
warn them, and to be with him, when I 
met her. We had it out, and I fetched 
her here. I didn’t kill her ;- I——”’ his 
voice failed him for a moment, but he 
set his teeth and wenton. ‘‘I want to 
kill him. Give me a gun, and keep me 
in front—that’s all.” 

There was a silence, broken by the 
soft voice of Petowski. ‘‘Ze young 
ladee, vould zhe like to zay zomet’ings?”’ 

She stood silent, shaken with con- 
vulsive nervous tremors, her face 
down, her fingers working together. 
In a moment Norton said, in a voice so 
kind and gentle that I hardly recog- 
nized it, ‘‘Speak, or not, as you please, 
my girl. You shall be protected here.” 

There was another pause, with such 
stillness that the different breathing of 
every person in the little room was 
perceptible. After several efforts, a 
broken whisper came from the girl, 
with pauses between. 

“I cared for John. But Mr. Frank 
was nice to me, and I liked him too. 
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help father and mother; and I thought 


She crouched down on the floor, half 
kneeling, half sitting, her face in her 
hands. Kearney stepped to the 
window, and stood staring out into the 
rainy blackness. Norton conferred 
apart for a few minutes with Otto and 
Petowski, in undertones. 

Then the red-haired one spoke. 
‘‘Miss Harvey stays here till we come 
back; she excuse me, I lock the door. 
You come with me—where I can put 
my hand on you!’’—to John Kearney. 
‘“‘The gun for you when the time come. 
So, now we go!”’ 

After an hour of such work as I hope 
not to see again, came this scene :— 

Four hundred men faced the stock- 
ade, at a distance of forty yards. Shots 
had been fired on both sides, but none 
had been hit yet. I was near Carl 
Otto; and I heard him say to John 
Kearney, ‘‘Now! you go!” 

The young fellow held in his hand 
an oblong object, about ten inches long 
by four wide. He started forward at 
once at arun, straight for the stockade. 
Otto covered him with his revolver 
while he ran. A shot from the palings 
struck him in the ankle; he fell, 
but dragged himself forward. Shots 
fired from the mob served to protect 
him; he reached the foot of the stock- 
ade, and planted the oblong object 
there. ‘‘Stand back, all !—stand back !” 
called out the leader, waving his arm. 
But Kearney lay there, and if the 
explosion took place it was certain 
death to him. 

Then I saw the lank figure of George 
Norton emerge from the retreating line 
of the strikers, and stride leisurely 
towards the fallen man. Shot after shot 
was fired at him from the stockade, 
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with no effect. He reached Kearney, 
got him across his shoulder, and set out 
to return. It was a heavy load. Twice 
he stopped to rest; he seemed in- 
vulnerable. Just as he reached our line, 
a bullet passed through the crown of 
his derby hat. The wounded man was 
taken from him and passed to the rear. 
George took off his hat, looked at the 
hole, remarked, ‘‘There goes three 
dollars!” and retired, panting, into the 
ranks. 

The next thing was to set off the 
explosive (whatever it was) by a shot 
from arifle. But the defenders, aware 
of their peril, had rigged up a reflector 
lamp which glaring in the faces of the 
shooters, marred their aim, and at the 
same time exposed them to danger. 
Petowski, a good marksman, sent a 
bullet through the reflector, but the 
dazziing glare was maintained. ‘‘It 
must be zat some ones like Sheorge 
Norton walk up to heem and explode 
heem,” said Petowski, thoughtfully, 
slipping in another cartridge. 

But volunteers for the certainty of 
being blown to pieces are not common. 

All at once, however, there was a 
confusion in the ragged ranks, and a 
voice calling out with the strong English 
intonations to which I had listened only 
a few hours before— 

‘‘H’I’m the man for the job!—h’I’m 
the man! Damn the h’operators, and 
Frank Gibbs! Stand back, boys, and 
keep yer h’eyes on Tom ’Arvey !” 

The grey-haired little figure was now 
visible, struggling with two men who 
were holding him back. He _ broke 
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from them; he had a revolver in his 
hand. Then sounded a shrill, woman’s 
scream, and a girl, his own daughter, 
leaped forward and threw her arms 
round him. He tried to throw her off. 
The light from the reflector fell full 
upon them, and sparkled on the rain 
that slanted down from the black sky. 


Above the stockade, to the left of the 
reflector, I saw the head and shoulders 
of a man rise up, and the shine of a 
rifle-barrel. He aimed hurriedly and 
fired. Tom Harvey’s knees gave way 
under him, and he fell; the girl fell 
with him. I rushed forward with some 
one and pulled them back. It was 
Norton who had helped me. The old 
man and the girl were both dead by the 
same bullet. 

“Did you recognize the man who 
fired that shot?” asked George. 

“NOs (Sait: 

“Well, no matter; we could never 
hang him for it; the judge and jury 
are in his pocket. But it was our 
Christian philanthropist and church- 
member, Frankie Gibbs, all the same. 
He has made a clean job of it!” 

A. ery jarose,), “dere Stun 
troops!” and the mob melted away. 


the 


One hundred and thirteen years have 
passed, I believe, since our g'orious 
Constitution went into effect; but we 
are not quite perfect, even yet. 


die aa 


THE PROBLEM 


IN FRANCE 


A. S. HEADINGLEY 


RENCH Socialists have been 
blamed for devoting too much 
attention to what is defined as bour- 
geois politics. Such criticism is more 
general beyond the frontiers than within 
France itself. It comes quite naturally 
to those who do not appreciate the 
terrible danger that for some years has 
menaced the French nation. But as 
the French people themselves failed to 
realize how deeply their security had 
been undermined, other nations were 
not likely to be better informed. The 
French have now, however, been awak- 
ened to the realities of the situation by 
the Dreyfus affair. Abroad, however, 
we heard more of the superficial aspects 
of this celebrated case, and followed it 
as a personal drama of sinister interest 
As a matter of fact, the innocence or 
otherwise of Captain Dreyfus is of very 
little importance when compared to the 
widespread clerical intrigue which the 
case served to reveal. That this is so, 
receives further proof from the slight 
disturbances which have occurred dur- 
ing the recent expulsion of unauthor- 
ized nuns from the premises they occu- 
pied. 10 understand this, and to 
appreciate the general situation in 
France, it is necessary to recapitulate 
the main facts that came to light during 
the Dreyfus affair. Possessing enormous 
wealth, the clerical party, especially 
the Jesuits and the Assumptionists, 


had very skillfully and unobtrusively 
captured a great part of the educa- 
tional machinery of the country. 
The Jesuits are generally credited with 
being the ablest teachers in the world 
They devoted themselves more par- 
ticularly to the creation of cramming 
schools where their pupils were taught, 
not reason and philosophy, but how 
best to pass competitive examinations 
which would secure them posts in the 
army, navy, magistrature and other 
government functions. Unlike the 
secular teachers in the State schools, 
these clerical teachers do nct lose sight 
of their pupils in after life, but follow 
them step by step, using their social 
influence to obtain promotion for them, 
and even to find them suitable wives 
with welcome dowries. Money being 
no object, but political influence the 
sole end and aim, an excellent second- 
ary education was offered at, for in- 
stance, the ecclesiastical school of 
Clermont, for $85 a year, board in- 
cluded. Sometimes, so as not to lose 
a pupil, this charge was reduced to $55. 
This must have entailed a heavy finan- 
cial loss, for the State schools, in spite 
of State subventions, cannot give a 
similar education for less than $160 to 
$180 per pupil, per annum. Under 
these circumstances many Freethinkers 
and Republicans sent their children to 
the clerical and royalist schools. The 
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Committee appointed by the French 
Parliament to report on the progress of 
secondary education, published statis- 
tics which showed that, in the seventeen 
educational and university centres of 
France, and with the exception of Paris, 
greater progress had been made in the 
clerical than in the State schools. 

As a result of this state of things, 
every officer forming part of the 
General Staff of the French Army had 
been a pupil of the clerical schools and 
was under the influence of the clerical 
party. The result was simple. When- 
ever the government entertained a pro- 
ject of law that might seriously damage 
the clerical interests, the government 
was not only warned that the proposed 
law, if enacted, would occasion riots 
such as we have just witnessed in 
Brittany; but, what was much more 
important, that the authorities could 
not, under such circumstances, count 
© the army to put down the dis- 


ti. ances. The effect of such advice, 
co ng from the General Staff, is 
ob, >us. Of course it would have been 


impossible for the General Staff to 
make such a threat if there had not 
been some slight foundation of truth 
in it; and the troubles in Brittany, the 
attempted ladies’ demonstration in 
Paris combined with the fact that a 
few officers have refused to obey 
orders, are occurrences which confirm 
this theory. If, instead of an anti- 
clerical Minister of War such as 
General Andre, we had had at the 
head of the army General de Boisdeffre, 
whose wife confesses to the Jesuit 
Father Du Lac, the disturbances and 
the insubordination in the army would 
have been much more serious. Thus, 
it will be seen, the clerical varty, by its 
lavish sacrifice of money, its marvellous 
patience and skill, had succeeded in 
dominating the government through 
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the instrumentality of the General Staff 
of the army. This meant the ultimate 
triumph of clericalism throughout 
France, and against this danger the 
Socialist party had to take action 

There was, however, a thorn in the 
clerical side. The Jews and the Protes- 
tants of France naturally did not lend 
themselves to such intrigues, and, 
though they represent but a small 
section of the population, they possess 
wealth and educational influence which 
is far out of proportion with their 
numbers. Therefore the anti-Semitic 
agitation was started with special 
attacks against the Jew officers of the 
army. In spite of this, fourteen Jews 
were able to pass the examinations in 
the year 1893 which gained for them 
admission to the great Polytechnic 
military engineering school. Of the 
twenty most successful pupils that year 
three were Jews. But what was even 
more menacing than this was the fact 
that at that time, and in spite of 
the most unfair opposition :nd_ in- 
trigues, Captain Dreyfus by sheer 
personal merit forced his way onto the 
General Staff of the army. Evidently 
an example had to be made and this of 
so terrible a nature that no Jew or 
Protestant would ever again dare seek 
admission to the General Staff. The 
very next year, in 1894, Dreyfus was 
arrested on a trumped-up charge of 
treason. What followed is well known; 
but this, the hidden cause of the affair, 
is not so well understood; yet it is its 
due appreciation that explains the 
attitude of the vast majority of French 
Socialists. 

There are two forms of Socialist 
action. The one is to secure the tools 
and material wherewith to build, the 
other is to build. But the latter pre- 
supposes the former. With the aboli- 
tion of freedom, with the abolition of 
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secular education, with the abolition of 
the Republic, Socialism becomes, for 
the time being, animpossibility. There- 
fore the Socialists had to fight for free- 
dom for representative institutions ; and 
it so happened that the Dreyfus affair 
became the casus belli. Of course, the 
clerical influence did not fail to start a 
campaign of propaganda to dissuade 
Socialists from taking part in this mat- 
ter; and, in doing so, the question was 
presented as merely a middle-class 
quarrel. But the majority of Socialists 
conceived that justice was not a ques- 
tion of class, but of principle, and that 
this was a good opportunity of check- 
ing the growth of the clerical party. 
If the liberation of Dreyfus had been 
the only object, then the matter would 
have been of comparatively little im- 
portance. There have been hundreds 
of other miscarriages of justice. The 
point was to save the army and the navy 
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from clerical domination, and to replace 
education in the hands of the State. 
Surely these were practical measures 
worthy of the Socialist party; and had 
they been neglected the Socialists 
would have lost the tools with which 
they may hope to manufacture Social- 
ism bye-and-bye. As a result of the 
Socialist support, not only was the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry rendered 
possible, but the government was able 
to follow up the Dreyfus affair by its 
law against the unauthorized Congre- 
gations. Therefore clericalism and 
reaction have been checked, not very 
effectively, but still this is a beginning 
of better things. It is something to 
have turned the tide, and to have forced 
middle-class Liberals, Radicals, Free- 
thinkers and Freemasons to acknow- 
ledge that they owe their salvation to 
the Socialist party. 
London, England. 


DID GOD GIVE COAL TO MEN OR BAERS? 


(The rights and interests of the laboring man will be protected and cared for, not by labor agitators, but 
by the Christian men to whom God, in His infinite wisdom, has given control of the property interests of the 


country.—MR. BAER.) 


In the prehistoric ages, when the world was a ball of 
mist — 

A seething swirl of something unknown in the planet 
list— 

When the earth was vague with vapor, and formless 
and dark and void— 

The sport of the wayward comet—the jibe of the 
asteroid ; 

Then the singing stars of morning chanted soft: 
“Keep out of there! 

Keep off that spot which is sizzling hot—it is making 
coal for Baer!” 


When the pterodactyl ambled (or fluttered, or swam, 
or jumped), 

And the plesiosaurus rambled, all careless of what he 
bumped, 

And the other old-time monsters that throve on land 
and sea, 
And didn’t know what their names were, any more 

than to-day do we; 
Wherever they went they heard it: “You fellows 
keep out of there— 
That plece which shakes and quivers and quakes—is 
making coal for Baer!” 


The carboniferous era consumed but a 
years; 

It started when carth was shedding the last of her 
baby tears, 

When still she was swaddled softly in clumsily tied on 
clouds, 

When the stars from the shops of Nature were beinz 
turned out in crowds; 

But high o’er the favored section this old sign said to 
all: “Beware! 

Stay back of the ropes that surround these slopes; 
They are making coal for Baer.” 


million 


We ought to be glad and joyous, we ought to be filled 
with glee, 

That, aeons ago, the placard was nailed onto the 
ancient tree, 

That millions and millions of ages—back farther then 
Adam and Hye— 

The icthyosaurus 
leave ; 

That so it was saved for all of us, the spot with the 
sign: ‘‘Beware! 

This plant is run by the earth and sun, and is making 
coal for Baer.”’ 


—W.D. Nxssrt, in Baltimore American. 


halted, and speedily took his 


H. M. HYNDMAN 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


ELIEVING that a sketch of H. M. 
Hyndman will have a special in- 
terest to readers of the Labour Leader 
at the present moment, we have availed 
ourselves of the columns of Justice, the 
Aberdeen Evening News, and Daylight 
for the following material :— 

‘Born about the year 1840, of 
wealthy parents, Hyndman in his 
earlier years was surrounded by little of 
that atmosphere calculated to produce 
the stalwart Democrat which the world 
knows to-day. The fortune of the 
Hyndman family was built up from the 
same source as the fortune of the Giad- 
stone family—that is to say, from the 
slave trade; but, while that is so, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the present 
Hyndman has spent, not a fortune 
only, but the best part of his life as 
well, in seeking to banish forever from 
the world every form of social slavery. 

‘‘Of his early life little need be said 
here; suffice it to mention that it was 
after a successful career at Cambridge 
University that Hyndman began to 
devote himself seriously to literary 
work. During the Italian War in 1866 
he acted as special correspondent to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, but it was after he 
had returned to England that he first 
set himself to examine the real position 
of men and women at home. 

“To a man of Hyndman’s sym- 
pathetic temperament the sight of evil 


and suffering amongst others soon 
awoke a strong desire to lessen some- 
what the misery which confronted him 
in the working-class world, thus realis- 
ing haw true ts Lord Beaconsfield’s 
saying, ‘We have two nations in our 
midst, the rich and the poor, and the 
one nation knows not how the other 
nation lives.’ 

‘‘Hyndman soon discovered for him- 
self that the people of the other nation 
had hearts that knew much of suffering 
and anguish, souls that were shrivelled 
up in the desperate struggle for exist- 
ence; stomachs, too, had they that 
were not always full, and bodies that 
were all too seldom clad, let the winter 
winds blow ever so chill. Despite all 
this Hyndman did not blossom out all 
at once into a full-blown Social-Demo- 
crat. It is no sudden conversion that 
inspires in one a knowledge of the wide 
science of sociology. The new light 
breaks but slowly upon the mist of old- 
world notions. And so it came to pass 
that Hyndman, by a path he knew not 
of, was led gradually on the way to 
Socialism. First there was the personal 
influence of the Italian patriot, Joseph 
Mazzini—‘a great man with noble 
ideals and a genuine love for the people,’ 
Hyndman calls him. Then his travels 
throughout the world—on the Con- 
tinent, in Australia, and in America— 
all helped to broaden out his mind in a 
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forward direction, so much so that in 
Australia we find him strenuously 
advocating free education, land nation- 
alization, and similar reforms. Then 
came the rising of the Communards of 
Paris during the spring of 1871; their 


heroic effort on behalf of Democracy . 


striking a responsive chord in many a 
heart besides that of Hyndman. Then 
followed next his studies in Indian 
finance, the first results of which he 
gave to the world in a series of articles 
in the Nineteenth Century, which were 
afterwards published in book form 
under the title of ‘The Bankruptcy of 
India.’ In this work he contended that 
in India we were working up to ‘a 
hideous economical catastrophe, beside 
which the great Irish famine of 1847 
will seem but mere child’s play.’ And 
certainly, as Hyndman often tells with 
pardonable pride, recent developments 
in India have proved almost—if not 
entirely—the truth of his main 
propositions. 

‘‘ About this time—or shortly after 
this—he received from a friend a 
French copy of Karl Marx’s great 
work, ‘Capital,’ which he studied 
with much care for two years. Early 
in the year of 1881, he took the first 
step for the formation of what is now 
known as the Social-Democratic Feder- 
ation. But as yet the scientific 
Socialism was unborn. 

‘“‘In the January number of the 
Nineteenth Century appeared an article 
entitled, ‘ The Dawn of a Revolutionary 
Epoch,’ the first Social-Democratic 
manifesto ever penned in England. In 
it Hyndman proclaimed his intention of 
commencing a Socialist propaganda in 
Great Britain from the political side 

. and on June 8, 1881, with a few 
sympathetic Radicals, Social Reformers, 
and one or two Socialists at his side, 
the first meeting of the Democratic 
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Federation was held. This was the 
first introduction of Marx and Marxian 
doctrines into England. 

‘In addition to the teaching of Social- 
ism, the new party undertook the task 
of championing the cause of Ireland. 
: During this time Hyndman 
published his important work, ‘The 
Historical Basis of Socialism,’ which 
has been aptly described as a ‘keen, 
critical insight into the past, a wide 
comprehensive grasp of the present 
situation of labour.’”” 

In conjunction with others equally 
enthusiastic, much work was accom- 
plished at the street corner, in the 
lecture hall, and in the press. Gradu- 
ally the Social-Democrats grew in num- 
bers, strength, and activity. Ernest 
Belfort Bax, the historian and philoso- 
pher of the movement, came; William 
Morris, the poet and artist, came; 
Edward Carpenter, the prophet and 
idealist of the new Democracy, came. 
Hyndman, the subject of our sketch, 
may be described as the economist 
and fully-equipped politician of the 
party. 

In 1884 Hyndman, aided by the 
three co-workers already mentioned, by 
J. L. Joynes and others, commenced 
the publication of Justice, the organ 
of the Social-Democracy, which has 
been printed every week since then, 
and which he edited for about eight 
years. Besides the works already re- 
ferred to, Hyndman has written and 
had published, amongst others, ‘‘ Eng- 
land for All,’’ ‘‘The Social Recon- 
struction of England,”’ ‘‘ Socialism and 
Slavery ’—this being a reply to Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘The Coming Slavery.” 
Also, in conjunction with William 
Morris, ‘‘ A Summary of the Principles 
of Socialism,” his ablest and crowning 
work being ‘‘ The Economics of Social- 
ism,” which was first given as a series 
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of eight lectures in the Central Hall of 
the S.D.F., Strand, London. 

In defence of the principles which he 
holds, he has debated on many occa- 
sions. Amongst his opponents might 
be mentioned the names of the late 
Charles Bradlaugh, Henry George (the 
American Single Tax advocate), and 
Mr. Henry Labouchere, and after some 
fifteen years of hard fighting we find 
him still prepared to meet any opponent, 
as shown by the following quotation 
from Justice in defence of the theories 
of Marx, and in reply to an article in 
the Manchester Guardian:—‘‘I am 
prepared to uphold the correctness of 
Marx’s analysis with any professer of 
political economy of note in Great 
Britain, as against the late Professor 
Jevons’, Professor Marshall’s, or Pro- 
fessor Bohm-Bawerk’s theories, or the 
like, against any well-known politician 
either on the platform or in the Press.” 
As against some public utterances of 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Hyndman says: 
‘‘He and I happen to be members of 
the same University (Cambridge) and 
the same College (Trinity). I am ready 
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to meet him (A. J. Balfour). He can 
choose his own audience—scientific, 
literary, or popular. He can speak or 
write, and commence or reply, just as 
he pleases.”’ 

During the winter and spring of 
1895-6, Hyndman addressed many 
large and enthusiastic ‘meetings in 
London and in the provinces. 

At the election of 1895, he contested 
Burnley as an avowed Social-Democrat, 
and obtained just 1,500 votes. Thus 
the small band of 1881 is growing in 
strength and influence. Notable of the 
latter is the interest shown in the Press, 
the pulpit, in the debating club, and 
likewise even extending to that of 
novel writings—a sure sign of progress. 
—Labour Leader, London. 


NoTE.—The foregoing is of especial 
interest just now owing to the recent 
narrow escape Mr. Hyndnaan has 
had from a fatal illness. An attack of 
nervous prostration very nearly result- 
ing in paralysis, is now, I am happy 
to say, terminating in a most favorable 
convalescence. 


THE SOUL-INSPIRING IMPULSE 


There is beauty worth our learning; 
If we strive to know its secret, 

We may feel its constant burning 
When our minds are clear of doubt. 

’Tis the fruits of honest earning 
Driving greed and malice out 

‘Till we lcse our selfish yearning, 
And have learned to look without. 


There is joy beyond all measure 
In the soul-inspiring impulse 

Of a theme that leads from leisure 
On to action’s good desire; 

Sifting out our drossy natu:e 
With the spirit’s burning fice 

Till we feel the vital pleasure 
That has lifted us up higher. 


There is beauty that will tell 
How to shape both thought and action 
To all the arts of living well, 
In the measured stroke and rhyme 
Of the artist’s brush and chisel, 
Sounding through the sweep of time 
Tillit gives to lifeless marble 
It’s expression full sublime. 


There is beauty in the passion 
Of a kind and tender heart 
As it feels its sweet compassion 
Swelling on the tide of years, 
Hoping, trusting, time will fashion 
Lives that feel no more the fears 
Of the systems and the nations 
Calling for their blood and tears. 


—LORENZO D. GILLESPIE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, Eso., 

DEAR S1R,—The coming of your magazine 
yesterday reminded me that my subscription had 
expired; please find it herewith, and accept my 
thanks for retaining my name upon the mail- 
ing list. That characteristic of the magazine 
which renders it intolerable to the U.S mails, 
it is, which first attracted and still commands 
my attention and interest—‘‘ Wilshire’s Ideas.”’ 
I take your paper for them, nothing else; and 
while I am not yet able to agree that the ulti- 
mate results which you predict will ever attend 
upon Socialism, and while I am thus far unable 
to see how the ‘‘Community of Interest’ theory 
can ever approach practicability, yet I can and 
do see the existence of those conditions which 
caused you to take up your armor and go up- 
on the war-path. I admire your boldness and 
your honest courage as I admire the unique 
and forceful style of your writings. You will 
find it a mistake, I think, to withhold from your 
subscribers the expression of ‘‘Wilshire Ideas,”’ 
and I beg you to believe that when flowing from 
‘‘Wilshire’s pen’’ they carry a zest and a relish 
which are otherwise absent. I have for a long 
time considered the existing social evils which 
surround the laborer, as well as the iniquity of 
“Bossism’’ in politics, to be more largely due to 
the presence in the shop, factory and mine, and 
at the ballot box, of European paupers, than 
to any other one cause. Without professing 
knowledge upon the point, it seems to me that 
the price of labor is as much regulated by the 
law of ‘‘supply and demand ”’ as is the price of 
bread or shoes, and that when Capital declines 
to pay enough to enable a self-respecting Ameri- 
can laborer to reasonably satisfy his demands, 
it is because there stands at hand some other 
laborer who is ready and willing to work for 
less ; whether this ‘‘ other laborer ’’ is domestic 
or foreign born can be determined by standing 
at the polls in a commercial centre upon election 


day and taking a look at him. On the other 
hand, corruption in the affairs of govern- 
meat is found more generally in the legislative 
than in either the executive or judicial depart- 
ments. Who, in these days of enlighten- 
ment, can be found ready to believe that 
legislative boards of large cities are in their 
doings actuated by the one idea of ‘The 
Public Welfare?’’ Certainly none such can 
be found amongst the ‘‘initiated.’’ I believe 
it has come to be regarded that even State 
Legislatures are generally corrupt. Thesum of 
it is, however, that the public mind associates 
political rascality with legislative bodies rather 
than with the other governmental departments. 
Now, these are elected at the ballot box by the 
people themselves, by the very ‘‘ other laborer ”’ 
who stood by to take the job. The responsibility 
must go either to him or to the American 
laborer, for the vote of labor largely exceeds a 
majority, as you have often pointed out. T ~ 
balance of power at the polls is wielded by that 
population which can neither read nor write; 
which has neither an understanding of nor the 
power to comprehend a question of politics or 
of economics. I look for a betterment of con- 
ditions when we have deprived this gentleman 
of a voice in our affairs of State, and of a voice 
to bid against American labor. I have not 
written out of any ambition to get into print, 
but in the hope that you may on some occasion 
write some ‘‘ Wilshire Ideas’ upon the subject 
of the exclusion of foreign labor, and restricting 
the right of suffrage. 
Truly yours, 
DAN THEW WRIGHT. 


New York, Sept. 22, 1992. 
D. THEW WRIGHT, EsgQ., 
Cincinnati, O. 
DEAR Mr. WrisHt,—Thanks for your much 
appreciated letter of September Ist. 
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I once had views somewhat similar to yours, 
but I changed them when I commenced to 
reason that the same argument that is urged 
against the foreign laborer would equally apply 
against the introduction of machinery. Foreign 
labor may be considered simply as a machine 
which produces more than domestic labor with 
an equal expenditure of money ; and therefore, 
the same reason which impels you to use the 
machine, namely economy, impels you to use 
foreign labor. But, as you do not and would 
not advocate the disuse of machinery because it 
displaces native labor, you must admit that you 
have no argument against the foreign laborer, 
which simply does the same thing. Foreign 
labor, like the machine, produces more than it 
consumes, Otherwise it would not be employed, 
because production is only done for profit. Now, 
then, if the foreign laborer produces more than 
he consumes, it follows that if we bad a natural 
method of distribution, the country, as a whole, 
should participate in the advantage of the sur- 
plus which arises from such labor. Asa matter 
of fact, it does not. The surplus is produced 
and remains in the United States all right, but 
it is the American who owns capital who gets it, 
while the American who simply owns labor 
loses his job. Exactly the same thing happens 
when machinery is used. The logical way for 
us to regard both foreign labor and machinery 
is that as they produce more wealth than they 
consume the community should participate 
in the advantage of such wealth by better distri- 
bution. Certainly you will admit, my dear Mr. 
Wright, that if we could have a thousand 
million laborers imported into the United 
States to work our land and machinery for us 
Americans, giving us all they produced bey ond 
what is required for them to live upon, we then 
would be able to live without ourselves work- 
ing; that is, those of us who happened to own 
the land and machinery, viz.: the Vanderbilts 
and Morgans. If we did not belong to this 
owning class, we would be forced to compete 
with those foreign laborers, and we would be 
worse off than if they never had come. If we 
could harness a million Niagaras to do the same 
work that these thousand million foreign labor- 
ers would do, the result would be exactly the 
same. The American workingmen would be 
thrown out of work and not get anything of 
the enormous and increased amount of wealth 
produced as a result of the harnessing of the 
Niagaras, although, of course, they would 
get work doing the harnessing. The main dif- 
ference between machinery and foreign labor, 
is that, in the former case, we get a respite of 
life by being hired to make machinery ; while 
in the latter case we don’t get even the tempor- 
ary job for the foreign laborer is a ready-made 
machine. ‘The way to abolish poverty is not to 
restrict production of wealth, whether it be 
done by foreign labor or domestic machinery. 
Let us abolish our competitive wage system, 
which prevents us getting enovgh wages to buy 
what we produce. Let us have a co-operative 
wage system and get what is produced, and 
then we will welcome increased production 
from whatever source it may come, whether it 
be made by foreign laborers or Yankee 
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machinery. Now, my dear Mr. Wright, you 
are one of the distinguished lawyers of Cincin- 
nati, in fact, of the United States ; your intellect 
is certainly keen enough to see that we must 
abolish poverty by increasing wealth rather 
than diminishing it. My columns are always 
open to you. Faithfully yours, 

H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


w 


SMELTER WORKERS’ UNION, 
ORGANIZED JUNE 12, 1902. 


CROCKETT, Cal., Nov. 2, 1902. 


Mr. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 

DEAR Sir,—I desire to say that your maga- 
zine is doing great work in this community. It 
has made Socialists of myself and many others ; 
and I know of none who have read three copies 
without being converted. ~ = ~ 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED PETERSON. 


Sad 


BINGHAMTON, Nov. 5, 1902. 


DEAR MR. WILSHIRE,—We are in receipt of 
your notice regarding the expiration of our sub- 
Scription to your magazine, and must beg your 
pardon fer allowing it to pass thus far unnoticed. 
You will receive Money Order for renewal for 
one year, the coming week. Please continue the 
magazine, as we feel it a necessity. Asa firm 
believer in the cause of Socialism, I beg to com- 
mend you for your noble efforts in carrying our 
cause before the public. I heartily approve of 
your methods, and feel that you read aright the 
possibilities of the future. 

Please find enclosed a few thoughts called 
forth by the article, ‘“Evolution : Political and 
Economic,’’ by Hilary Herbert, in the August 
number of your magazine. If you consider 
these words of mine of enough importance to 
meet the eyes of readers, I would be deeply 
gratified to have you publish them. 

Wishing you success in all ways, knowing 
that your success means success to that glorious 
cause which lies nearest to our hearts, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
SAMUEL LEWIS BROOKS. 


Believe in ManKind. 


In reading the article, ‘‘Evolution : Political 
and Economic,’’ by Hilary Herbert, in a 
recent issue of WILSHIRE’S, I could not but 
notice how typical of men of his class were 
the sentiments expressed. He calls serious at- 
tention to the fact that Evolution is steadily 
and surely carrying the nations of the world 
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forward to Socialism ; but in the end prophesies 
an inevitable stagnation. It is needless to say 
that there have always been and always will be 
blocks in the pathway of progress. Our patriot 
fathers were greatly disheartened many times 
during their great struggle for freedom, by that 
futile cry, ‘Inevitable Stagnation.”’ It is ad- 
mitted that perhaps if Socialism had come to 
our country at that time, it might have been 
followed by evileffects. It may also be admitted 
that if the world was peopled entirely by a 
certain class, a seeming stagnation might 
follow. 


I would like to call attention to the old truism 
that an individual cannot measure mankind 
with his own yardstick. Life to all men is not 
merely the satisfying of material wants. View- 
ing it from this perspective, it would seem that 
in the past man’s sole inspiration to achieve has 
been the overpowering desire for material com- 
forts and advantages, man’s stomach being his 
incentive. But those times and conditions have 
been swept into that gulf of errors—the Past. 


A close observer will discover that working- 
men have ceased to demand more remuneration, 
but are demanding less hours’ work. What 
does this mean? Does it mean that working 
men are losing their incentive to excellence? 
Ah,no! When a workingman demands more 
wage, he demands more material comforts. 
But when he demands less hours’ work, he is 
demanding more opportunity. Not the oppor- 
tunity, as some seem to think, to more fully 
besot himself in grog shops; but the opportunity 
to cultivate and know himself. He demands 
an equal opportunity to study life and to make 
the most of it. He demands an equal oppor- 
tunity to study Nature and dream of her 
glorious promises. He demands an opportunity 
to develop manhood. Evolution has awakened 
in him an overpowering desire for knowledge, 
and nothing can satisfy him until he has drained 
the cup of its last shining drop. Time has been 
when knowledge was confined to the few; but 
now it is as universal as the ether that fills the 
spaces between universes. Cana man live and 
breathe this air pregnant with energy, and then 
believe stagnation possible? Socialism is not 
the culmination of man’s hope; it is no end, 
but just one of the many guide-posts that mark 
the pathway of Change. 

Evolution has no leaders, but hasinstruments 
keen to do its work. Rousseau; the man, did 
not bring about the French Revolution ; it was 
that ‘‘divine discontent’”’ in the hearts of the 
French people that found in his words an 
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expression of their own feelings. Rousseau was 
simply an instrument of Evolution. 

My message to the world is, ‘‘Believe in Man- 
kind.’’ We must if we believe in ourselves. 
The great, broad hand of Evolution is forcing 
us forward whether we will orno. Let us take 
up our lives and fall in line, making the most of 
our opportunities. Then we will find enough 
incentives to keep us from becoming fearful of 
that impossible condition—Stagnation. 

SAMUEL LEWIS BROOKS. 


as 


3928 SANSON, PHILADELPHIA. 

DEAR MR. WILSHIRE,—From reading your 
plucky publication, I have become convinced 
that the nation should own the Trusts (if it can 
do so without meddling in the religious beliefs 
of the people). But, as a Catholic, am I to 
understand from such articles as have been con- 
tributed by Geo. D. Herron and Wm. T. Brown, 
that ‘‘no Catholic need apply” until he is 
prepared to renounce his religious beliefs? 

For instance, I have seen the point raised 
that the poverty of the masses is the conse- 
quence of the failure of the ‘‘Church”’ to do its 
duty, and that this is because Christianity has 
no programme for the abolishment of poverty. 
This is said to be particularly true of the Catholic 
Church in those countries where it has had 
fullsway. Buta little reflection will show that 
Catholicism and Socialism are in precisely the 
same boat inthis respect. Each hasa programme 
of its own for the abolition of poverty, and each 
has so far failed to abolish it. The reason of 
the failure in each case is the same, namely, 
neither has so far induced a sufficient number 
of the people to adopt its programme. The 
Church’s programme is the Golden Rule—‘‘Do to 
others as you would have others do to you.’’ It 
is safe to say that if the same proportion of the 
population were to adopt and carry out this pro- 
gramme as Socialism itself must gain over 
before its programme for the abolition of poverty 
can succeed, there would be seen quite as great 
an improvement as Socialism could bring about. 
It is reckless injustice to look upon the misery 
that exists as the result of the ‘‘Church’s failure 
to do its duty,’’ ‘lack of programme,”’ etc., 
which Socialist writers insist upon. Toread some 
of them, one would suppose that the thoughts, 
words and actions of people calling themselves 
Catholics, for instance, are the direct result of 
the unresisted sway of the Catholic Church over 
them. Whether the Catholic goes to Church 
or gets drunk, gives his goods to the poor or 
commits murder, he does it all in obedience tp 
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the Church. It does not seem to occur to them 
what is really the case, that the vast majority of 
Catholics actually do an immense number of 
things in spite of all the Church can do to pre- 
vent them. In other words, the Church has never 
yet succeeded in converting to its programme 
more than a small and helpless minority of its 
own adherents, to say nothing of the immense 
nun.bers outside of its pale. As to accomplish- 
ing the abolition of misery, it stands in precisely 
the same ‘predicament as Socialism does, 
namely, it has not got enough votes yet. It is 
true that it has been at work much longer than 
Socialism. But there is positively no assurance 
that Socialism will succeed in this respect any 
faster than the Church has, for it is not at all 
unlikely that there will always be a majority of 
the people prosperous enough to prevent them 
from taking any interest in programmes for 
abolishing the misery of others. It all remains 
to be seen. 


Socialists, themselves, try to win their cause 
in the same way as the Church—by making con- 
verts. But to needlessly affront a man’s con- 
science is a poor way of making him a convert. 
You can't make a friend of a man by clubbing 
him. ‘There is no reason why a Catholic should 
not advocate government ownership of the 
Trusts. There is no religious question involved, 
until those Socialists who like that sort of thing 
drag in the religious question by inveighirg 
against priests, prelates, etc., actually making 
Socialim take on the appearance of an anti- 
religious propaganda, thoroughly justifying 
the attitude of opposition into which Church 
authorities are forced. 


Every vote counts, and there are enough 
Catholics who will side with their Church every 
time they see her unjustly attackcd (even 
though they are far from carrying out her pro- 
gramme in their own lives) to make it 
worth while for Socialists to respect their 
sentiments. 

Socialism is opposed by Catholic prelates for 
two special reasons, besides those which they 
have in common with the non-clerical oppon- 
ents of Socialism. The first is that they are 
actually not at liberty to do anything else, 
because by opposing it they are upholding, in 
the United States, for instance, the existing 
form of government which is the form of 
government the people want. So that those 
Churchmen who oppose Socialism can say that 
by so doing they are practising the great 
republican virtue, so becoming in a priest, 
especially, of acquiescing in the will of the 
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majority. To advocate Socialism would expcse 
them to the true charge of interfering in politics 
to oppose the will of the majority. You, your- 
self, admit that the majority is, so far, opposed 
to Socialism, and that nothing but the presence 
of want will ever convert the majority to 
Socialism. In opposing it, Churchmen are -no 
worse than the majority. 

The second reason why Catholic authorities 
oppose Socialism is that the constant attacks of 
Socialists upon existing Christianity amount 
virtually to a programme for the suppression of 
religious liberty. If the charges Socialists make 
against the Church are true, then the Church is 
the enemy of the human race, and ought to be 
suppressed, just as the French anti-clericals are 
continually insisting. 4 

But if the decision of the question of the 
Church’s innocence or guilt were ever to fall 
into the hands of a majority or -an aggressive 
minority composed of men agreeing with Geo. 
D. Herron and Wm. T. Brown, who can doubt 
how they would decide? 

If Socialism is only a political and not also a 
religious (anti-religious) movement, why do 
not Socialists let Christianity and the Church 
alone, and limit themselves to the political 
sphere? But they have so much to say about 
religions affairs, principally denunciation of all 
existing religions, that the suspicion seems 
plausible that religion itself will turn out to be 
one of the Trusts which Socialism would pro- 
pose that the State should own, so that the 
State would not only give us our job of work, 
but our religion also, with Socialist theologians 
like Geo. D. Herron and Wm. T. Brown for 
high priests. 

The cry is always raised that a Catholic who 
follows the guidance of his Church is ‘‘priest- 
ridden.’’ But the materialist, who has been 
stampeded into materialism and held there by 
the rattling arguments and spotless virtue of 
Herron, Brown, and other Socialist moralists, is 
just as truly priest-ridden as the Catholic who 
lets himself be influenced by the arguments of 
his priests. The cowl does not make the monk, 
nor the Roman collar the priest. The Socialist 
leader of thought who rushes into combat with 
the priests of Christianity, at once becomes a 
priest himself, though innocent of clerical garb. 
It is merely priest against priest, and the 
Catholic has as good a right to his choice of 
priests as the materialist. 


Truly yours, 
F. A. Dos SAnTos. 


NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOKS 


Pu TauMeauerpanane 


THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 
Hough. Cloth, $1.50. 
Company, Indianapolis. 


By Emerson 
Bowen Merrill 


This is the story of John Law, who, in his 
day was the prototype of what Morgan is in our 
day. Law was the bubble, whereas Morgan is 
the real thing. There is a fine love story 
running through the book, and what with 
fights with Indians, escapes from prison, panics 
and mobs, the interest never flags for a moment. 
Mr. Hough has accomplished the difficult task 
of idealizing a financier, and has given us, in 
John Law, an ideal combination money-maker 
and lover. 

THE ROMANCE OF A TRAINED NURSE. 
By Francina Scott. Cooke & Fry, New 
York, 

This story tells, in a simple and natural 
manner, the interesting adventures of a young 
Chicago girl who, suddenly bereft of parents 
and wealth, starts out to earn a living as a 
trained nurse. Her charming personality 
everywhere modifies the sternness of the hard 
facts and the necessary discipline of hospital life, 
but is also the means of involving her in various 
complications through the enmity of women 
and the love of the doctors and male patients. 

There is some good character-drawing in the 
book; and the analysis of a girl’s inmost 
thoughts and feelings under the trying circum- 
stances in which the heroine was placed, is 
perhaps the finest thing in the book. 


WALTER CRANE. By Otto von Schleinitz. 
Is the latest addition to the ‘‘Kunstler 
Monographien.’’ Leipsic: Velhagen & 
Klasing ; New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 

The book, like its fellows in this series, is 
fully illustrated, and its one hundred and forty 
illustrations give a very good idea of Mr. 

Crane’s various activities as industrial designer, 

sculptor, mural painter, and book illustrator. 

Since he is generally known only in the latter 

capacity, the book is a real addition to our 

knowledge of his graceful art.—Evening Post. 


An Artistic Magazine. 
THE CRAFTSMAN. Syracuse, N.Y. $3.00 
per year. 

l have at hand the October number of The 
Craftsman. Itis a wonderful example of what 
can be accomplished for Art in a typographical 
way. The Craftsman is the exponent of the 
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school of people who wish to show that Art is 
the expression of joy in labor. I wish them all 
success, They are certainly standing for a 
great moral truth; but, as Professor Triggs has 
expressed in the following extract from his 
article in The Craftsman, but little can be done 
until we haye completely reorganized society. 
However, there is every reason for wishing to 
make the change for the better, even if we 
cannot do it at once. 


Professor Triggs says: ‘‘ With successful 
commercialism as the basic fact, we may then 
add to that the element of Art. I do not mean 
that the fine arts will be given place in the 
workshop. That is not necessary. Art is 
simply free creation, Beauty is not something 
added to an object, it is a quality of work. lt 
comes into evidence whenever a man takes 
pleasure in his work, whenever his hands are 
permitted to do what his own desires determine 
and his own will directs. The difference be- 
tween Art and not-art is that the one is work 
accomplished in freedom and the other is work 
done under conditions of slavery. It seems we 
are free to-day in every respect but one—we 
may go where we will, we may think and speak 
what we will, we may worship when we will, 
and vote for whom we will; but very few men 
to-day can work as they will. The workman 
must discover an employer, the lawyer must 
find his client, the doctor must wait for his 
patient, the preacher must be called to his 
pulpit, the teacher must be invited to his chair. 
There is almost no free work in the world 
to-day, and probably cannot be under our 
present organization. Recently I have learned 
that workmen are not desired in factories after 
the age of forty-five. If this be true—if a man 
is shut out of the world’s work at forty-five, 
then is our civilization dangerous and altogether 
questionable! So long as this condition lasts 
Art is impossible, Art will enter into the work- 
shop only when the worker is in some degree 
at least a free agent. As I look back upon the 
recent past I discover but one genuinely free 
workman—this same William Morris, and in 
all the industrial world I discover only one 
movement that looks towards the redemption of 
labor—the arts and crafts movement which 
Morris was instrumental in initiating. If then, 
we desire Art in our workshop we must add to 
the system of exchange some principle of free 
workmanship.” 


[William Morris was not long in discovering 
that in Socialism lay the only possibility of real 
life for the artist, and I hope Professor Triggs 
willsome day be as foremost in the fight for 
Socialism as was Morris. ] 


The Peruvian government does not require 
newspapers to pay postage, but transports them 
free, on the ground that they are educators of 
the common people. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HAVELOCK ELLis* 


[The following suggestive and pertinent conversation is taken from Havelock Ellis’ charming 


and instructive book ‘‘The Nineteenth Century: A Dialogue in Utopia.’’ There is not a line in 
all the 166 pages that is not worthy the careful perusal of anyone who has any interest in our 
present civilization or a desire to see it remodeled upon lines that are at once just, humane and 
sensible. Mr. Ellis gives us another glimpse at ourselves from the far beyond, but his book is in 
no way a repetition of Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward,” for there is no similarity 
between the two books except in that the time of action of both is cast in the remote future. The 
very simplicity of ‘“The Nineteenth Century”’ adds greatly toits interest. There is no plot and 
but two characters, both of whom are of such small import to the great story they tell as to be 
not thought worth naming. Even the part of the world where the men lived is too unimportant 
to designate, nor does the author bother about the time, but in spite of these unusual features the 
reader is impressed with the lesson taught and must lay down the book witha sigh for the Utopia 
that would free the world from the cruel and needless wrongs of the present day, which will lead 
the philosopher of the future to declare that a people who submitted to such senseless and vicious 
conditions as prevailed in the nineteenth century were not civilized. The dialogue here given is 
very much curtailed and much that is of great interest is of necessity left out, but sufficient is 
given to show the amazement and contempt with which the future will view the stupidity and 
cowardice of the men of the nineteenth century and how ridiculous our boasts of civilization will 
sound in the ears of those who, judging us in the clear, cold light of history, will pronounce us 
but little advanced from the dark ages. Nor is the volume to be read simply as the idle conceit 
of an erratic imagination, for Mr. Ellis dwells upon subjects with which he is familiar and com- 
petent to write upon. Especially is this true where the dialogue touches upon the inequality of 
the sexes and the wrongs done to women and children by our present industrial system, for upon 
this subject Mr. Ellis is one of the most profound students of Europe and an authority recognized 
throughout the world. | 


WHAT century it was in which 


these two men lived no one can 


many other things that attracted me 
more.”’ 


yet say, only that it was a long, long 
time hence, so long that I scarcely care 
to set down any surmise as to the vast 
period of time that separated the cen- 
tury they talked of from that they 
lived in. After all, it matters little to 
us. 

They sat silent, each lost in his own 
dream of the past. 

‘‘T am glad to meet a man who has 
studied the nineteenth century and 
found it interesting. The few relics 
of it preserved in musewms affected me 
so unpleasantly, and there were so 


*“The Nineteenth Centu 
Richards, 9 Henrietta Street. 


‘‘T am sure you spent your time in a 
way you will never regret. But it is 
quite true that, personally, I find that 
period of civilization singularly 
fascinating.” 

‘Civilization? You surely would 
not go so far as to call the nineteenth 
century civilized? Apart from the in- 
humanity of those times in all the mat- 
ters that most nearly concern men, I 
thought that even the most elementary 
details of social organization—not only 
in the more fundamental matters, which 
were difficult to arrange, but even in 


ry: A Dialogue in Utopia.” Hayelock Ellis; 166 pp. cloth. London: Grant 
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the simplest matters—were then still 
unknown. I have always understood 
that although it was the custom at that 
time to write letters they had no inter- 
national postage, that though they were 
always travelling they had no inter- 
national coinage, and that though na- 
tions were of more importance than we 
can conceive—and therefore the need 
of inter-communication a primary ne- 


Cessity —they had no_ international 
language. I do not see how you can 
speak of ‘civilization’ under such 
conditions.” 


‘‘T was putting myself at the point 
of view of the men of that time, and to 
them it seemed civilized. They knew 
very little of the ages behind them, 
compared to what we know of the 
earliest ages; of course they knew 
nothing of the ages to come. We must 
put ourselves at their point of view. 
The peculiar characteristics, and what 
I believe to be the peculiar achieve- 
ments, of that time were only possible 
on the basis of ignorance. I have 
ascertained that an estimable man of 
science belonging to the end of the 
nineteenth century wrote a book to 
prove that it was the most wonderful 
century that up to then the world had 
seen; he certainly made a more modest 
claim for it in various matters of detail, 
but that was the general conclusion he 
reached.” 

‘“«What would you consider the fun- 
damental distinction between the lives 
of people in those days and in our 
own P”’ 

‘Well, I think that there are at least 
three such distinctions, all more or less 
fundamental. One of these is precisely 
the point to which you have just allud- 
ed, the slow and inevitable decay of 
nations, and the disappearance of those 
barriers to the spread of humanity 
which nationalities inevitably set up. In 
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those days a nation meant something 
that we can only dimly conceive of. 
With us a country has indeed a national 
development of its own and national 
characters of its own, by virtue of cer- 
tain peculiarities of race and tradition 
and environment—and that is all. That 
has always been so, but in all other 
respects a nation was then wholly un- 
like anything that we know. In those 
days, although it was not altogether 
true in spite of appearances that man 
was to man a wolf, it was certainly so 
of nations. Every nation was the pos- 
sible prey of every other nation. Con- 
sequently the people of every strong 
nation were brought up to thirst after 
the blood of every weaker nation, while 
the people of the weak nations were 
brought up to hate the strong nations. 
Another result was that the State 
dominated the individual.”’ 

‘«Such a condition of things is incon- 
ceivable.”’ 

‘““We take it as a matter of course 
that a community only exists for the 
benefit of the individuals composing it, 
otherwise we should have no need of 
communities. They regarded it as 
natural that the individuals should exist 
for the sake of the community.” 

‘Yes, I am familiar with that topsy- 
turvy view. I understand that even 
their philosophers sought to justify that 
view and that some persons, commonly 
considered sane, believed that the State 
was a huge animal.”’ 

“Yes, that conception was a curious 
perverted survival of primitive animistic 
belief which persisted for many thou- 
sand years. But it had its justification. 
In those days a State was a matter of 
life and death, so that every individual 
was forced to be a slave to the State; 
and at the will of the officials, who hap- 
pened to be in charge of the State 
departments, he could at a moment’s 
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notice be hurled against the cannon of 
some other State, whose members— 
though they might easily have been his 
bosom friends—were equally ready to 
slaughter him. It is recorded that 
sometimes in the nineteenth century 
two men who had wounded each other 
nearly to death would roll helplessly 
together into a ditch, and soon become 
the closest and tenderest of friends.”’ 

“How could such a state of things 
endure for a single day ?” 

‘Well... J think they liked. its, Vou 
must remember that the love of killing 
and being killed had been developed in 
their blood and in their traditions for 
thousands of years, at least as long as 
humanity had lived in states, and until 
the more ferociously militant elements 
had killed each other out and human 
energy had been turned into other 
directions it was bound to goon. In- 
deed it went on beyond that time, for 
whereas at first the persons who made 
wars themselves fought, at a _ later 
period those who made wars never 
fought, so that you could, conceivably, 
have a condition of things in which two 
nations were at war and yet every indi- 
vidual combatant might prefer to live 
at peace with the man whom he was 
killing or who was killing him. Even 
in what they called their democratic 
communities wars were never made by 
the men and women composing the 
State but by mere officials, paid for the 
purpose and safe-guarded from any 
danger of being killed. The officials 
were aided by the journalists, whose 
occupation would have been endangered 
by the assurance of peace, and were 
heartily supported by the lower orders 
who knew that they themselves would 
never be called upon to fight. For as 
at Rome the ratble clamoured for 
bloodshed in their circuses, so they still 
yelled two thousand years later in 
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their newspapers for another nation 
to be slaughtered and its liberties 
extinguished.” 

‘« And yet you admire the nineteenth 
century?” 

‘“‘ A certain savagery of mind and dis- 
position is an essential accompaniment 
of the virtues of savagery. We see this 
very well in the English of the nine- 
teenth century. An enthusiastic foreign 
admirer of that people who travelled 
through the country in the previous 
century pointed out that the savagery 
of the English, their tendency to feroc- 
ity, was inevitably associated with the 
freedom, patriotism, and relative politi- 
cal independence enjoyed by that 
country. His enthusiasm may not 
have been altogether according to 
knowledge, but his remark was 
sagacious.”’ 

“And they actually thought patriot- 
ism was a fine thing!”’ 

‘But it was so forthem. Patriotism 
is a virtue among barbarians. What- 
ever civilizing conditions may develop 
under such conditions can only develop 
under the protection of the sword and 
the shield.”’ 

“Tt was a terrible time.” 

‘‘Yes, but there was something grand 
and tragic about it. If you assume that 
bloodshed, on a large scale (for on a 
small scale it was not approved) is a 
patriotic virtue, you have at once an 
immense scope for relentless action; 
you can mow down your thousands in 
a day; you can pillage and overthrow 
the greatest cities ina week; you can 
re-make the map of the world in a year. 
The whole earth in the nineteenth cen- 
tury seems to have been a vast scene 
of bloodshed, but surely—for those 
who can look at it with the calm equa- 
nimity of vast distance—a magnificent 
scene. To-day only a lunatic could 
even conceive such a course of action 
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as was habitual among the Napoleons 
and so forth who furnished the chief 
ideals of the nineteenth century. Na- 
poleon we know to have been an 
invalid; if, at an early stage of his 
career, for his own sake and that of 
others, he had been placed in charge of 
a nurse, the world would have lost 
much picturesque misery.’’ 


* * * * * * 


‘‘The politicians of that time seem 
to have found it necessary to promote 
and develop Anarchism in the same 
manner as at an earlier period they had 
given vitality to Christianity—by mak- 
ing martyrs. Under the political regime 
this method was regarded as essential. 

Politicians seem to have argued 
that in order to maintain their own 
supremacy it was necessary to create 
impossible ideals—or ideals that at that 
time were impossible— among the 
masses, and so to divert popular energy 
from disturbing their own activities. 
Of course such ideals, while impossible 
then, were often so simple and rational 
in their essence that they exerted great 
seductive powers over the more op- 
pressed elements of the populations, 
and thus prevented them from offering 
any effective combined resistance to the 
politicians. In this way the methods 
of the politicians succeeded perfectly. 
By means of Christianity and Anarch- 
ism they kept both their conquered 
races abroad and their masses at home 
in such complete subjection that any 
resort to actual force was only occasion- 
ally necessary. We need not pine for 
the restoration of a State, it is true, put 
we can afford to admire its mechanism 
at a distance.’’ 


* * * * * * 


‘How do you explain that journal- 
istic phase of the early part of the 
twentieth century?” 
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‘Well, I confess that it scarcely 
seems to me difficult to explain. If 


you try to think yourself back into the 
end of the nineteenth century, I am 
sure you will see that it was quite 
inevitable. Remember that in those 
days life was in many respects more 
exciting and precarious than it is now. 
Nations were not yet, as individuals 
had begun to be, in the positions of 
litigants in the face of a commonly 
recognized law. They were wild 
beasts, who looked upon a large part 
of the world as an undivided prey. 
They were intoxicated with patriotism. 
War was almost chronic. Men felt as 
though they lived at the foot of a vol- 
cano; the smallest cloud they saw in 
the sky might, for all they knew, be 
the sign of an immediate eruption 
which would overwhelm them and 
change the face of the globe. It was 
inevitable that a large body of people 
should find it their interest to persuade 
the public—often in perfect good faith 
—that every cloud was the sign of an 
approaching eruption, and to keep the 
public mind in a constant state of fer- 
mentation, perpetually—even without 
intending it—stirring up every kind of 
national evil passion. As we know, 
the reaction was inevitable. The boy 
in the fable who always shouted 
‘Wolf!’ could not do so forever wih 
impunity.” 

* * * * * * 

‘‘But you forget that the newspapers 
were far from being wholly filled with 
political news.” 

‘Exactly. But private affairs also, 
as well as public—the conditions being 
wholly unlike any that now exist—also 
furnished scope for the journalist. The 
State had a power of inquisition into 
all sorts of matters which we deal with 
both more quietly and more effectively. 
The newspapers thus became an 
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unfailing storehouse of scandal. The 
most sacred and intimate of human rela- 
tionships could under some circum- 
stances become the subject of minute 
public investigation. One can imagine 
how such a state of things fostered an 
unwholesome curiosity which the news- 
papers gratified, as they were of course 
quite justified in doing since they 
merely reflected what was actually 
taking place. Suppose, again, that a 
murder was committed in the nine- 
teenth century. Instead of quietly in- 
vestigating the circumstances of the 
case in a judicial manner, and submit- 
ting the criminal as speedily as possible 
to the most appropriate treatment, they 
took sides and fought a battle over him 
with a judge as umpire. It was their 
idea of legal procedure, and they even 
prided themselves on its fairness. They 
had their suspicions, indeed, even in 
the eighteenth century, when a dis- 
tinguished magistrate and novelist seri- 
ously remarked, with reference to this 
method of procedure, ‘One would 
almost think our laws were made for 
the protection of rogues,’ but it went 
on all the same. First they fought 
over the question whether the alleged 
criminal was guilty, then they fought 
over what was to be done with him.”’ 

‘‘But surely there were experts even 
in the nineteenth century ?” 

‘Yes, but they were forced to take 
sides, too! Besides, the experts still 
suffered from many disadvantages, 
and had comparatively few oppor- 
tunities of becoming expert. So it was 
always possible to play one expert off 
against the other, and instead of being 
regarded as final, their decisions were 
quite commonly treated with contempt. 
Experts were defined as ‘hired liars.’ 

* * * * * * 

“Tf aman was afflicted with smallpox, 
they swiftly and quickly transferred 
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him to a fever hospital; if he was 
afflicted with homicidal mania, they 
magnified him into a hero, a martyr, a 
devil. As to the best method of treat- 
ing him they were less concerned. 
That was a matter of months or years 
—indeed, at that time little attention 
was paid to it, the judge being regarded 
as a great authority on matters of medi- 
cal treatment, even though he may 
never have spent a single year in an 
asylum or a prison—and the journalist 
must live in the excitement of the 
present moment.”’ 
* * * 
‘Were not these, however, the days 
of what was called ‘education’ ?’’ 
‘Well, people were then beginning 
to have suspicions about what they 
improperly called ‘education,’ but on 
the whole it certainly still flourished 
unquestioned. There was a curious 
parallelism between the sciences of 
medicine and education, but one lagged 
more than two thousand years behind 
the other. Medicine began as mainly 
a study of drugs, but at a very early 
period some slight perfunctory atten- 
tion was given to the study of the 


Ce * * 


‘bodies to which the drugs were admin- 


istered. Even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, no such step had yet 
been generally taken as regards the 
science of education. It still consisted 
solely in an acquaintance with the 
strange and indigestible knowledges 
with which they stuffed their children, 
and nowise in any acquaintance with 
the nature of the children whom they 
thus miscellaneously and indiscrimin- 
ately stuffed. They had no conception 
that education lay in what they brought 
out of their children more than in what 
they put into them; that childhood had 
at least as much to teach them as they 
had to teach it. They educated their 
children with knowledge much as they 
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stuffed their fowls with food for the 
table, a purpose for which they some- 
times used a special instrument. They 
recognized the identity of these two 
cramming processes, and used the same 
terms for both alike; their fowls they 
crammed for death, and their children 
for life. The nineteenth century, how- 
ever, had partly begun to discern, what 
indeed savages had not been wholly 
ignorant of, that in the study of child- 
hood a large part of the laws of life 
were to be found.”’ 


* * * * * * 


‘*So you think that when the English, 
for instance, allowed even their own 
people to die of hunger, and permitted 
their chief cities to be covered day and 
night during a greater part of the year 
by a thick and stifling cloud of foggy 
sulphurous smoke, so poisonous that it 
not only destroyed animal and vege- 
table life, but ate into the solid stone of 
their buildings, it was not from lack of 
energy or from sheer brutality!” 


‘“‘Well, as to the brutality I have 
nothing to say, for that was a quality 
essential to their national life; so far as 
a nation could be called an organism 
at all it was a low organism, and in its 
cunning lay its virtue. But I am fairly 
certain there was no lack of energy. I 
even suspect they would have laughed 
at the idea. At one moment in the 
nineteenth century the English found 
themselves at the head in wealth, in 
steam power, in shipping, in manufac- 
ture, in railways; they imagined all 
that was ‘civilization’; they were 
happy and satisfied: It was destruc- 
tiveness, however, in the world of that 
day that was of the first importance, 
under the conditions of national life, 


and their energy naturally went most 
largely into the organization of 
destruction. z z ; ; BS 
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‘‘How do you consider that the 
development of individualism came 


about?” 

‘‘Well, that is a complicated subject. 
It was really the outcome of a number 
of converging lines of movement. 
With the decay of nationalities, as 
hostile sections of humanity perpetually 
preying on each other, the herd-instinct 
in its most brutal and aggressive forms 
became functionless and _ naturally 
tended to die out. The industrial 
movement for the organization of the 
‘‘material”’ basis of life, which played 
so large a part in the twentieth century, 
certainly helped to prolong artificially 
the existence of the herd-instinct, but in 
doing so it inevitably made the reaction 
against it more complete. The race 
for the possession of the earth among 
the more ferocious nations, also tended 
to furnish an artificial barrier to the 
growth of individualism; but this 
naturally ceased to be the case when 
the population of the earth fell into a 
more stable state of equilibrium, and 
violent methods of ousting established 
peoples were no longer permitted. As 
uniformity gradually ceased to be 
necessary for the protection of a com- 
munity, the conditions naturally tended 
to become more conducive to the sur- 
vival of variations. The evolution of the 
social instinct,though in its earlier stages 
necessarily favourable to uniformity 
in later stages became favourable to 
individualism, not merely because the 
advantages of uniformity had ceased to 
exist, but because society must neces- 
sarily adjust itself to the increased 
uumber of congenital variat ons, and 
also because the monotony and insin- 
cerity of the earlier herd-instinct 
became intolerable in a more advanced 
society. In the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries the so-called civilized 
world was almost uniform throughout ; 
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at any given moment they wore the 
same kind of clothes, practised the 
same customs, thought the same 
thoughts, even whistled the same tunes 
throughout the world. Such a world 
it could not, of course, be very interest- 
ing to live in, though one would indeed 
still have possessed the variegated 
remains of older cultures, representing 
other kinds of uniformity.” 

‘““The world must 
curiously smaller then.’ 

‘‘Undoubtedly it was. The restless- 
ness produced by the perpetual play of 
political influences in the course of the 
partition of the earth, together with 
the feverish thirst of commerce, still 
further accentuated that smallness. 
No one lived in an environment so 
beautifully and admirably adapted for 
his own individual needs that it was 
idle for him to leave it. Every one 
was dissatisfied, every one was anxious 
to abandon the discomforts in which 
he lived for the brief relief of greater 
discomforts in any other part of the 
world. It is difficult to conceive any 
method of travelling more unpleasant 
than the railways and steamboats of 


have been 


d 


the nineteenth century, yet so great 


was the wretchedness of the population 
—I speak, of course, of the so-called 
civilized populations—that they would 
willingly spend months or weeks in 
these frightful conveyances for the sake 
of varying their misery. It somehow 
pleased them to earn higher wages at a 
greater expenditure of energy and 
wretchedness. The results were in the 
highest degree disastrous. The newer 
countries were swamped with criminals 
and lunatics; in some of them it was 
found at the end of the nineteenth 
century that whereas oaly twenty per 
cent. of the population were foreigners, 
more than double that proportion of 
the insanity was among foreigners, and 
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the criminality of immigrants in new 
countries was more than double that of 
the same people in their own countries. 
At the same time, the older countries, 
instead of being benefited by this 
emigration of perverted energy, were 
but more rapidly impoverished and 
degenerated. One of the chief prob- 
lems of those days was how to deal 
with the abnormal classes, for nearly 
all their human variations were natur- 
ally of a morbid character. They were 
scarcely successful, it must be admitted, 
in producing fine personalities; the 
kind of individuality most likely to arise 
under such conditions is a perverse in- 
dividuality. It is only in more stable 
and complex communities that fine 
human personalities can abundantly 
arise.” 
* * * * * * * * 
‘« Still, even in the nineteenth century 
there must have been a few who were 
able to rise above their environment 
and to see human life more broadly.” 
‘““ And even if so, what would have 
been the use? They would only have 
been killed, and so have helped to per- 
petuate a regime of slaughter, which 
had a beauty of its own, and was fitted 
to the age in which it existed. And 
then they had their illusions, and 
needed no more. Even the English 
were nourished on beautiful illusions, 
difficult as you find it to associate that 
people with ideas of beauty. In the 
nineteenth century one of their great 
orators and statesmen declared in all 
solemnity to a solemn audience, in their 
Parliament House, that if England 
were to fall, there would fall with her 
‘‘all the best securities for the charities 
of human life, for the powers and 
honour, the fame, the glory, and the 
liberties of the whole civilized world.”’ 
It was on the strength of these patheti- 
illusions that that vigorous and insolent 
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race was enabled to wreak its own fate. 
Why should they not crush all the races 
that were weak enough to be crushed ? 
They were the best people in the 
world; they represented all the charities 
of life. They felt that that was a full 
justification for any display of force or 
cunning that their own self-assertion 
demanded. Certainly there were a 
small minority of people who were in 
advance of the rest, but it is always 
difficult to rise wholly above one’s 
environment. Most of those—senti- 
mentalists they were called—who then 
sought at some point or another to 
introduce more human methods of liv- 
ing were, I fear, themselves examples 
of the modes of feeling prevalent. For 
they would spend enormous energy on 
some special and peculiar object—I fear 
you would not believe me if I were to 
tell you what many of these objects 
were—and yet calmly accept the very 
laws of the inhuman system under 
which they were living.” 
* * * * * * * * 
“In the nineteenth century the 
illusions of ignorance closed many of 
the roads that make for humanity, and 
at the same time it had not yet seemed 
worth while to close most of the roads 
that lead to inhumanity. The most 
elementary rules of social organization, 
when once their recognition is world- 
wide, effect a change that is enormous 
and out of all proportion to their 
simplicity. A tradition of civilization 
once firmly established, artificial bar- 
riers fall, and men are free to develop 
their own impulses in infinite diversity.” 
* * ¥* * * * * * 
“Tt is difficult to tell what the real 
typical man of the more successful 
nations of the nineteenth century was 
like. They denoted much attention 
to the sayings and doings of their 
criminals and politicians, as well as to 
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their poets and philosophers, but nearly 
all their interest was reserved for these 
exceptional classes; for the scientific 
study of themselves, their really aver- 
age and typical selves, which alone 
constitute the measure of progress, 
they felt little interest. We have in- 
deed a valuable and instructive account 
of the typical Englishmen of the middle 
of the Victorian era in a Government 
Blue Book of that time. The peasants 
often lived wholly on bread and 
potatoes, and dwelt in cottages with 
earth floors, which were a fruitful soil of 
diseases. In some of the towns—even 
those beneath the walls of their royal 
castles—father, mother, and grown 
children would live and sleep in one 
room; and if one of them died of a 
contagious disease, the rest must still 
live and sleep in the same room as the 
corpse. They often had clothes in 
common, and while some were wearing 
them the others were in bed naked 
under ablanket. <A chief characteristic 
is, of course, their heroic love of dirt. 
They preserved their excrements in 
the house, we are told in tne Blue 
Book, for days at a time—a practice 
rarely known even to the lowest savages 
—and when they became very offensive 
would empty them out of the window. 
Many of the streets in the larger cities 
were so deep in mire, so full of pits and 
heaps of refuse and excrement, that no 
vehicle could be driven along them, 
and their stench rendered them intoler- 
able to the small minority of persons 
who in that age were fastidious in this 
respect. Even their chief royal palace 
in the middle of the nineteenth century 
was undermined by forty-eight cess- 
pools. Human excrement was every- 
where so plentiful as to attract vast 
crowds of flies, we are told, and these 
settling on any piece of exposed food 
at once imparted to it a strong stench 
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of dung. It was remarkable—as im- 
plying a greater delicacy than you 
would perhaps be inclined to ascribe to 
the men of the nineteenth century— 
that food thus tainted was by many 
regarded as uneatable. Their devotion 
to their dung-heaps, however, was not 
diminished, and by selling them they 
were often able to pay a considerable 
part of their rents. At the same time, 
they had invented a marvellous system 
of drainage by which they allowed the 
sewage with all its highly precious 
nitrogenous constituents to run to waste 
in the sea, while they undermined their 
cities with a network of foul gases with 
outiets to carry disease and death into 
every house. It is not surprising to be 
told of the men of that age that ‘‘no 
deprivation is felt by them so little as 
that of cleanliness.” They could be 
smelled from a distance, and left an 
odour of filth behind in any room they 
occupied. They would cook their food 
with water from rivers that stank and 
into which all filth was thrown. Neces- 
sarily such conditions were favourable 
to religious ardour; the filth in which 
the present world was drowned for the 
people of those days served to con- 
centrate their attention on the world to 
come. Weare told of a young woman, 
having received an excellent moral 
education, and being truly pious, who 
lived in an undrained hovel with a 
pigstye before it; here she sat, ‘‘ with 
rings of dirt about her neck, turning 
over with dirty hands Brown’s Diction- 
ary, to see whether the newly elected 
minister was ‘sound’ in his doctrine.” 
It is impossible not to be lost in admira- 
tion of the people capable of living 
such heroic lives. Living under such 
conditions — ‘‘with broken panes in 
every window, and filth and vermin in 
every nook, with the walls unwhite- 
washed for years, black with the 
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smoke of foul chimneys, without 
water, with corded bed-stocks for 
beds, and sacking for bed-clothing, 
with floors unwashed from year to 
year, without out-offices, with streets 
elevated a foot, sometimes two, above 
the level of the causeway, by the 
accumulations of years, and stagnant 
puddles with their fetid exhalations, 
ash-places choked up with filth, ex- 
crementitious deposits on all sides, 
undrained, unpaved, unventilated, un- 
cared for by every authority, but the 
landlord who weekly collects his miser- 
able rents from his miserable tenants”’ 
—living under such conditions we can- 
not be surprised that the England of 
the nineteenth century produced work- 
men moulded of piety and filth, and for 
‘‘enduring, untiring, savage energy 
surpassing that of every other manu- 
facturing country ’’—or so it seemed to 
themselves; in any case we may 
admire the stolid self-complacency with 
which they thanked God that they were 
not as other men.” 
* * * ¥ * * ¥ * 
‘Thus it was that politicians and 
capitalists had the chief control of 
public affairs, that war was chronic, 
that industrialism was carried out on 
the lines of warfare and with results 
that rivalled war in bloodiness. The 
thirst for gold and for drink absorbed 
all the ‘‘progressive”’ peoples, and 
those thirsts always increased with 
every rise in what they called “ pros- 
perity.’’ Unlike previous ages, they 
lived under the double yoke and strain 
of a militant industrialism and the 
actual daily expectation of real warfare, 
and thus a constant state of nervous 
tension existed among their popula- 
tions. We see this nervous tension in 
the perpetual stream of migration which 
more than anything else spiritually im- 
poverished and distorted them and 
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rendered any real civilization wholly 
impossible. We see the same nervous 
tension even in the efforts of their 
sentimentalists who almost alone 
showed any care of a true human 
civilization; they were but caprices of 
a general neurotic tendency. All the 
young and more vigorous peoples — in 
America, in Russia, in Australia—were 
in too crude, unsettled, and ill-balanced 
a condition to furnish the basis for 
civilization, and thus were even im- 
mensely inferior in true culture to many 
more stable communities of earlier 
ages ; while the older and more highly 
civilized peoples, though in many 
respects more humane and nearer to 
the arts of living, belonged to the past 
and lacked the elements of progress. 
It was that mechanical ingenuity they 
were beginning to acquire which ccn- 
stituted the real new step we see in 
that age. It may be true that they 
ignored the relation of that new step to 
the real claims of life, that they re- 
garded it simply as a method of enrich- 
ing capitalists, crushing superfluous 
populations, and adding to the total 
ugliness of a world inhabited by a race 
more or less indifferent to the primary 
claims of humanity. Still there it was, 
full of promise for the morrow, though 
as it existed at that time it merely 
served to illuminate and emphasize 


Dear Mr, Wialshire,— 
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the picturesque wretchedness of the 
nineteenth century.”’ 


* * * * * * * * 


‘‘We shudder with horror as we gaze 


back at the brutality of the past. But 
they never shuddered. They were 
engaged in a perpetual battle, but 


when a man was struck it is only we, 
the spectators, who are hurt; they 
fought on, unknowing their wounds. 
Our emotions as we gaze at the Lanca- 
shire Enclosure have nothing in com- 
mon with the emotions of the inhabi- 
tants. Even the restiess discontent 
that can never dig is a part of pet- 
fection; for without it there could not 
be that perpetual slight novelty which 
alone makes life different from death. 
And those who have most suffered 
have ever been those who were least 
discontented. The wisdom that comes 
of suifering has taught them how little 
change means. Life has always been 
Perrect. 


“Is it not another way of saying 
that life can never be perfect ?”’ 


““Yes, that was my thought. There 
is but a hair s-breadth between us and 
the nineteenth centu-y. If we had 
quite reached perfection, there would 
be nothing left but death; if they had 
not almost touched it, they could not 
have lived at all.” 


Although I seldom look inio newspapers, T have never been able to resist the 
journal which you are kind cnough to send me, and have always read it, not 
only with amusement, but entire agreement so far as your main doctrine 7s 
Very truly, 

HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


concerned, 


ia 


Our Opportunity. 
ProF. T. E. WILL, Ruskin College, Trenton, Mo. 


America’s supremacy rests in her people, un- 
equalled in intelligence, skill, inventive genius 
and character. It rests also in her imperial 
‘dominions, rich as the garden of the Lord. 
Americans may throw back their shoulders, 
expand their chests, and declare to all the 
world ‘‘We are the People.”’ 

But it is not sufficient for us to be the leading 
people. We may be more. Englishmen con- 
cede that the centre of gravity of the race has 
shifted from London to Washington. Realizing 
Great Britain's impotency both to help or 
hinder them, Great Britain’s colonies are, as 
Mr. W. T. Stead prophesies, liable to abandon 
her. * For reasons constitutional, geographical 
and economic, these colonies will come to us to 
be admitted as states. Great Britain will then 
be driven in self-defence to do likewise. Thus 
the unification of the Anglo-Saxon race, the 
end of war and the beginning of a mighty era 
of peaceful progress will be ushered in. 

We may carry the evolution farther. America 
may again become the sea into which will flow 
the streams of population from all lands, or 
such portions of these streams as we may care 
to admit. How? By fulfilling the promise of 
our earlier years and making America again 
“The best poor man’s country in the world,’’ 
another namie for ‘‘opportunity.’’ But America 
must first change her economic policy. She 
must drive the dogs from the manger. She 
must make her land and productive resources 
the property not of a few millionaires but of 
the whole people. She must rebuke the 
slander that ‘‘those who own the United States 
will continue to control it.’’ She must permit 
no more damning of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by her army officers in the Philip- 
pines, no more suppressing of it as an 
‘incendiary document.’?’ There must be no 
more divorce of constitution and flag, no more 
protection of slavery and polygamy in the 
name of Christian civilization. She must, in 
spirit as well as in form, relight the torch of 
liberty. She miust preserve her ideals. She 
must make it possible for every child in her 
borders to develop into the fullest manhood and 
enjoy the opportunity to make of life what 
Nature designed. 

When we do this we may select from the 
populations of the world; we may skim the 
cream of the human race. Then the nations 
whose populations are leaving them for us will 
be forced to clean their dooryards, abolish 
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their monarchies, their plutocracies and their 
slums. Failing even thus to hold their popu- 
lations they will le compelled to apply for 
admission to the United States. 

What does this mean? Nothing less than 
the fulfilment of the dreams of poet, prophet 
and seer; the unification of the race, the 
realization of the time 


“When the war drums shall be muffled 
And the battle flags be furled 

In the Parliament of Man; 

The Federation of the World.”’ 


[*Stead is wrong. The English 
colonies are to-day much better off, 
politically and economically, as 
English colonies, than they would 
be as_ states of the American 
Union. What’s more, too, they 
know it. Canada would as soon 
annex herself to Russia as to the 


United States.—H. G. W.] 
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Uncle Sam’s Last Appeal. 


DEAR SirR,—We have received from various 
readers of your publications quite a number of 
the CHALLENGE, but find that we still need 
Vol. 2, Nos. 3 and 11, issues for February 6th 
and April 3rd, Igor. 

Yours very truly, 
ALLAN B. SLAUSON, 


Chief of Periodical Division, 
Librarian of Congress, 


Washington, D C. 
October, 20, 1902. 
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NOTICE TO AGENTS. 


Agents, in writing about missing 
copies, will please give the subscriber’s 
full name and address, also write 
plainly, giving your name and address 
every time you write. 


The receipt of the magazine can be 
considered as sufficient acknowledg- 
ment for a single subscription. Where 
more than one subscription is sent, a 
letter of acknowledgment will be 
immediately forwarded to the sender. 


CAN it reasonably be said that the 

masses would not labor if they 
were not in daily need of providing 
against want and privation? If we are 
to take the testimony of the Holy 
Scriptures for it, work is the penalty 
which man has been condemned to pay 
for his first transgression of the divine 
law. Iam not inclined to be skeptical 
or critical of the Bible, but I do not 
believe that the moon is made of green 
cheese. I ‘cannot really take much 
stock in a view of life which pictures 
man as a convict under the sentence of 
a divine tribunal; which makes of his 
allotted three-score-and ten the term of 
a criminal judgment, and of this world 
a vast prison-house or penitentiary ; 
which represents an all-wise and all- 
good God seeking, by the infliction of 
“hard labor” or perpetual pain, to 
prevent the repetition of a human sin 
or secure the reparation of Divine 
Justice. 

I am much more inclined to take the 
same view of work that has always 
been taken of eating, drinking, talking, 
sleeping and other operations which, 
whilst serving to maintain existence, 
are at the same time the sources from 
which we derive our pleasures. Man, 
as we find him after his ‘‘fall,” is so 
constituted that without exercise he 
cannot even continue to exist. Like 
all other necessities, the physical or 
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mental exercise which enters into his 
work was intended for his benefit. It 
is, therefore, inconceivable that the 
Creator should have intended so great 
a necessity to be painful or disagree- 
able. Itis, on the contrary, very con- 
ceivable that he should have intended 
the performance of all natural duties to 
be pleasant and agreeable; and evi- 
dence is not wanting of this benevolent 
intention, even under present con- 
ditions. Thus, the child that gambols 
on the green sward finds in its exercise 
both pleasure and the development of 
its being; the boy that quenches his 
thirst from the ‘‘moss-covered bucket 
that hangs in the well’’ performs a 
natural duty whilst he imbibes pleasure 
at every draught; the Indian who seeks 
in the chase the sustenance of his 
family, finds in it also one of the 
greatest delights of his life; even the 
unembittered artisan, deftly plying at 
the trade which brings sunshine and 
happiness to his little home, dearly 
loves his tools and takes a pride in his 
work, which he would not willingly 
abandon for a life of mere idleness, 
though secure against want. But above 
all, the great artist who evolves the 
master-piece that shall enchant the 
world; the patriotic statesman who 
sacrifices his time, talent and labor to 
the cause of humanity; or the Edison 
who amuses himself by calling from 
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the womb of Nature the mysterious 
agents that carry out the work and 
wishes of man—all these lose them- 
selves so completely in the happiness 
of their noble pursuits that they 
become almost totally oblivious of 
every other consideration. In a per- 
fect adjustment of society to the laws 
of Nature, what is here true only toa 
limited extent would find universal 
application, and every operation of 
man would serve the purposes of both 
use and pleasure. It would be strange, 
indeed, if we were led on to all other 
exercises for our well-being and 
physical or mental development by the 
immediate pleasure of satisfying 
natural appetites, but we should be 
compelled to the performance of our 
first, greatest and most essential duty 
only by the chastising rod of divine 
punishment. 

It is true that, under present con- 
ditions, we distinguish between some 
exercises, called work, which are con- 
sidered primarily disagreeable; and 
others, called pleasures, which are 
looked upon as primarily pleasant or 
agreeable. It is also true that the idea 
of work is generally associated with 
the procurement or production of use- 
ful or necessary objects, whilst that of 
pleasure is mentally connected with the 
use or consumption of those objects, or 
the enjoyment of exercise which is 
only remotely useful. But, disregard- 
ing certain extraneous considerations, 
artificially infused into the exercises 
constituting work and _ pleasure as 
commonly understood, there is really 
more to delight man in the nature of 
work than there is in that of pleasure. 
To operate ana cuperintend a great 
factory, like a sugar refinery for in- 
stance, or to be President cf the United 
States, are sources 0 more satisfaction 
and happiness to man than to be 
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captain of a baseball team or 
commodore of a yacht club. To 
“tickle’ the earth with agricultural 
implements, and see the products of a 
divine chemistry come forth in waving 
fields of grain; or to throw the natural 
products of earth into the wonderful 
machines of man and see them trans- 
formed into objects of different shapes 
of beauty or of use, are far more 
absorbing occupations, and sources of 
greater and higher life, and of truer 
and more durable happiness, than to 
run up and down in an automobile, to 
strike a ball from place to place ona 
golf field, or to chase any of the other 
phantoms which hover over the fields 
of pleasure or of sport. Thus, then, 
all real work has an element of 
pleasure, as all true pleasures have an 
element of utility; and, by making the 
work which we perform more pleasure- 
able, and the pleasures which we enjoy 
more useful, there is no reason in the 
nature of things why the two cannot be 
so blended as to become in all respects 
identical. I believe that in a perfect 
condition of society, work would be 
practically synonymous with pleasure 
and both would consist in the came 
operations viewed from _ differert 
standpoints. 

Ignorance of the physical laws by 
which the objects of human desire are 
to be obtaixed was until modern times 
one cf the main sources from which 
flowed the necessity for work. Too 
much exertion was required of man. 
The earth was not less bountiful in the 
past than now, but we knew not how to 
make her yield her treasures; we 
lacked the tools by which we now 
magically transform her products into 
objects of immediate use; nor when 
we had laboriously done so, did we 
know how to preserve them against 
the cold of winter or the heat of 
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summer. But we have made immense 
strides in the physical and material 
sciences; and, in all fields of industry, 
the quantity of commodities which we 
can now produce is many fold what it 
was but a century ago. The census 
reports of the United States show that 
the average products of man are 
estimated in money at $2,500.00 a year, 
not taking into consideration the 
tremendous amount of energy which is 
wasted in unproductive occupations. 
If, therefore, work or the exercise by 
which we procure the objects of our 
desires, is just as hard and laborious 
to-day for the millions as it was at any 
previous time; if the countless multi- 
tudes work now, as they always did, 
for a bare subsistence, while they lack 
the fresh air, the pure food and the 
life-giving sunshine which they en- 
joyed in more primitive times, it is no 
longer from our ignorance of Nature’s 
laws of production, or the physical 
necessity for continuous and excessive 
exertion. 

Admitting, however, that the work- 
ing time was materially reduced, say 
from eight to four hours per day, it 
cannot necessarily be said that man 
would devote himself to toil with the 
same degree of inclination which 
characterizes the exercises in which he 
seeks some of his pleasures. The 
exercise in which consists his work is 
not naturally unpleasant or disagree- 
able, but it is made so by the mental 
condition in which it is carried on, from 
the necessities of the social system 
under which we live. 

Ali those exercises which are still 
generally undertaken from motives of 
pleasure are frequently carried on 
under circumstances which pervert 
them into work. The exercise in- 
curred, for instance, in playing base- 
ball, football, in wrestling, boxing and 
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fencing, are still placed in the category 
of pleasures; but when carried on 
against our natural inclinations, 
whether from compulsion of club rules 
or, as in the case of professionals, from 
stress of necessity to provide human 
sustenance, they become in _ all 
essential respects work, though they 
may still be sources of incidental 
pleasure. There can be irksomeness 
in pleasures as there is now in work. 
There is irksomeness in the late hours 
which we spend in attendance at balls, 
theatres and operas; there can be irk- 
someness in playing golf, tennis, 
billiards, chess and checkers; there is 
irksomeness in trotting around the 
globe, visiting cathedrals, libraries and 
museums of art; there is an irksome- 
ness in sailing, yachting, automobiling, 
following the fashion and keeping up 
with the pleasure-seeking world in 
general. There are people who have a 
natural repugnance to ‘‘society,’’ there 
are those who quickly get tired of 
pleasures—pleasures, pleasures all the 
time—and who are glad to settle 
down at last, to the more quiet and 
sober pursuits of ordinary life with its 
never-ending rounds of daily duty. 
Work is only degenerated pleasure, 
a naturally spontaneous exercise which 
has become irksome from being carried 
on to excess or under circumstances 
which rob it of its natural spontaneity. 
There are ‘‘mute inglorious Miltons,”’ 
“Cromwells guiltless of their country’s 
blood” and philosophers as great as 
ever astonished the world, who exert 
themselves whenever the occasion is 
presented, with a genuineness and 
spontaneity of feeling which is no less 
refreshing and ennobling to themselves 
than it is effective to the cause which 
they espouse. Theirs would indeed 
be the master-pieces of the ages, if 
their native talent were developed 
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along natural lines. But if ‘‘chill 
penury represses their noble rage’’ and 
they sacrifice their precious gifts to the 
necessity of providing daily bread, or 
if more fortunate in life, they neverthe- 
less prostitute their genius to sordid 
considerations of gain or private 
fortune, their divine impulse is warped 
from its course, their power is diverted 
into false channels, and their product, 
obtained by painful exertion, is as 
inferior to what it might be, as the 
services of professional politicians are 
to those of unselfish patriots, as most 
modern art is to that of past ages, as 
the artificial, adu‘terated food products 
of man are to the natural ones of the 
earth. If the expression may be used, 
we have adulterations of work, of 
talent and of genius, as we have 
adulterations of food. The same cause 
which distorts and degrades the work 
of man, is the one which debases or 
destroys his pleasures. 

To eat when one has a natural 
appetite requires no effort; to look 
after the public welfare is not work for 
the patriotic statesman; to expound, 
elucidate and apply the law to litigated 
cases is not distasteful to the great 
jurist; to study and practice medicine 
for the purpose of curing or relieving 
suffering humanity is not irksome to 
the true physician; to go through 
certain physical exercises in the pro- 
duction of food, clothing and shelter 
for man does not make the life of the 
good workingman tedious or laborious. 
There is a sense of duty, a certain 
impulse or inclination for these same 
operations, and a pleasure arising from 
the contemplation of their effects, 
which induces man to go through 
them when he does not need and does 
not care for the emoluments, salaries, 
fees or wages which to them are 
attached. But to engage in the 
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production of life’s necessities or utilities 
because we want to make a living, or 
to fill positions of trust or honor for the 
purpose of gain or private fortune, 
even when we have a natural aptitude 
for these offices, is work—is irksome 
and distasteful. 

But while to the great multitudes the 
spontaneous impulse to take physical 
or mental exercise is perverted into a 
forced and unnatural one by being 
consciously devoted to the procure- 
ment of the objects of human desire, 
there are some men, viz., the aristo- 
cracy of fortune, who can and do 
sometimes undertake the accumulation 
of these objects from direct inclination 
and for the sake of pleasure; as 
hunters go on a chase, not for the 
game they may bag, but for the 
pleasure arising from the consciousness 
of something accomplished, of success, 
of reputation and of excellence or 
worth in the pursuit. These are 
necessarily few in a country which 
possesses its multi-millionaires on the 
one hand and paupers on the other. 
There is a certain element of power or 
of greatness in the position which they 
attain; but their game is a bad one, 
their conquests are mainly over men, 
not over Nature; and therefore the 
pleasure which they seek is destroyed 
by the very success they attain, which 
leaves ruin and devastation in a 
million homes, which forces fellowmen 
to live in dingy hovels, to feed on 
crusts and clothe in rags, to drink 
filthy water and inhale a contaminated 
atmosphere. These men lack an 
appreciative audience, their followers 
are sycophants and parasites, they 
lack the satisfaction of truly delighting 
fellowmen, they carry a consciousness 
of pain inflicted and a fear of retribu- 
tion. Their power is the power that 
kills. How much nobler, greater, 
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happier, grander is the consciousness 
of the unselfish patriot, of the devout 
missionary, of the great inventor, of 
the true hero in general who has done 
great things for the benefit of mankind. 
But what is here so true about the 
over-grown aristocracy, is equally true, 
though to a minor degree, of the lesser 
pets of fortune who work ‘‘for glory” ; 
because the riches of some men are 
necessarily the poverty of others, the 
happiness of the few is the suffering of 
the many, the power and greatness of 
fortune is the weakness and misery of 
pauperism. 

The energy of man which is ex- 
pended primarily for the accumulation 
of natural or artificial products of 
human use, therefore, whether flow- 
ing from motives of pleasure, or from 
a desire to provide against the day or 
the morrow, is inevitably followed 
under present conditions, either by a 
defeat of the very object which it 
seeks, or by an unpleasant feeling in 
the actor and an inferior quality in his 
product. 

Shall we say, then, that man ought 
to be relieved of this motive for 
exertion? There are those who con- 
tend that he would not work in such a 
contingency. 

It is not so much the quantity or 
amount, not so much the nature or 
quality, nor even the natural necessity 
of the exercise incurred in producing 
the objects of our desires, but the man- 
made necessity for it, that perverts it 
into work. Exercise was intended not 
only to produce or procure the neces- 
sities, comforts and luxuries of life, 
not only to develop the body and 
mind of man, but likewise to give him 
immediate pleasure by the satisfaction 
of natural appetites. Let him, if 
necessary, be compelled by govern- 
ment, to perform this natural duty, as 
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sometimes we must eat from necessity, 
not appetite, as sometimes a faithful 
parent will chastise a recalcitrant child; 
but let his mind be disabused of the 
idea that this exercise is incurred be- 
cause he wants the necessities of life. 
Let him feel towards this natural duty 
as he feels towards the devotion he 
owes his mother whom he loves and 
seeks by a million acts to please, not 
Lecause she will leave him an inherit- 
ance, but because his instinct teaches 
him to do so, and he finds in following 
and satisfying it, the greatest and 
sublimest bliss of man on earth. 

There can be no greater slander on 
man than that he is necessarily sloth- 
ful, that he works only to satisfy a 
divine sentence, and that were he pro- 
tected against privation he would 
cease to work, and stagnate. His 
aspirations have ever been heaven- 
ward, from darkness to light, from 
ignorance to knowledge, from a condi- 
tion approaching that of a brute to 
that of a God in reason, intelligence 
and learning. Wherever he has been 
left free to assert himself, there he has 
ever devoted himself to self-improve- 
ment, to the development of his mind, 
to the pursuit of industry, the cultiva- 
tion of the arts and the study of the 
sciences. 

These he has devoted himself to, 
indeed, with varying degrees of 
assiduity, but not necessarily in pro- 
portion to his desire for daily bread, or 
even the accumulation of private 
fortune. No genuine excellence of 
any kind can proceed from such 
motives. He has pursued them mainly 
from a natural disposition and a natural 
pleasure. Far from being averse to 
work, man has a natural inclination for 
it. Heisa sort of automatic working 
machine. But itis in degree only that 
this characteristic distinguishes him 
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from certain other members of the 
animal kingdom. It is as natural, but 
not more natural, for man to work as it 
is for the bee to gather honey, for the 
beaver to build his log habitations or 
for the ant to catacomb the ground and 
accumulate her stores. 

It is a wise provision of Nature that 
gives the bee, the ant and the beaver 
their instinct; for they do not act 
either from pressing necessity or fore- 
sight of the future. And it is by the 
same wise dispensation of Providence 
that man has been given the disposi- 
tion or faculty to work. It is this 
disposition which leads him to explore 
the realms of abstract science, of 
astronomy, geometry, algebra and 
calculus, long before their truths can 
find application to life. It is also by 
the same faculty that he canvasses the 
domains of physical nature; that he 
discovers the storehouses of material 
and the natural forces which God has 
placed there for his use; and that, by 
the action and reaction of these ele- 
ments upon one another when set in 
motion, he secures the fruits, whether 
natural or artificial, which he needs for 
the sustenance of his life. It is again 
by the same disposition that he devotes 
himself to the study of the physical 
sciences and the liberal arts, and that 
he seeks to enlighten or delight the 
world with his learning, intelligence 
and skill, or to stir the souls of fellow- 
men by his poetry, music, literature 
and eloquence. The progress of man 
from a hunting, through the pastoral 
and agricultural stages, to the highest 
civilization; his triumphs in the fields 
of industry, science and art; his im- 
proved methods of agriculture, trans- 
portation and manufacture; the finest 
productions of literature, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, poetry, oratory 
and music—all are but so much 
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testimony and so many monuments to 
man’s faculty for work, for self- 
improvement and growth, by which it 
has been beneficently ordered that he 
should find at the same time the satis- 
faction of a natural appetite and the 
performance of a natural duty. 

The people who have these things in 
them, if they be but free from the 
crushing heels of a false government, 
will give them to the world as surely 
as the bee will gather honey. In the 
history of civilization, we meet with 
nothing more sublime tham the passion 
with which men have held on to dis- 
coveries which they instinctively felt to 
be of use or benefit to their kind, and 
the devotion with which, amidst the 
most unbearable hardships, they have 
clung to the pursuit of knowledge, the 
cultivation of the useful arts, the 
development of their being and the 
study of the sciences. The lives of 
the leaders in progress of all kinds 
have almost invariably been but a 
series of oppression, injustice and per- 
secution. But history nowhere seeks 
to blacken their names with any such 
charge as that they toiled and suffered 
so assiduously merely because they 
wished to build their private fortunes 
or craved the necessities of life, though 
even these they too often lacked. 

Therefore, if man’s work is irksome 
to him and inferior in its product when 
undertaken ‘‘for a living” or for ‘‘pro- 
tection against the morrow” ; if, when 
pursued (necessarily by the few) from 
motives of pleasure for the accumula- 
tion of the necessities, comforts and 
luxuries of life, it is inevitably attended 
and followed, under present methods, 
by conditions which destroy the very 
object which it seeks; if by our pro- 
gress in the physical sciences we have 
abolished the necessity for excessive 
and continuous exertion ; if man works 
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of necessity, independently of the 
motive to provide human sustenance ; 
and if the Creator intended that in the 
performance of all natural duties there 
should be immediate pleasure arising 
from the satisfaction of natural 
appetites, is there any reason why we 
should continue to operate the state on 
the assumption that the masses will 
not work unless their provisions are 
kept away from them, and fed to them 
by rations, as wild animals are led to 
the performance of an unnatural duty 
by the hope of getting a lump of sugar 
or a slice of meat when it is done? 
From such a system, no real work, no 
true skill, no genuine happiness, no art 
and no science, nothing of any value or 
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excellence can proceed except by 
accident. Man kept on the verge of 
starvation thinks of nothing but to eat. 
His intellect is stunted, his noblest 
aspirations are crushed, all his elevat- 
ing sentiments are destroyed, and he 
sinks to the condition of a slave anda 
brute. 

This is not the condition of this 
country; but it is the condition to 
which we are drifting. It means 
ultimate abject degradation and slavery 
of the masses—or a revolution. Shall 
the revolution be peaceful or bloody? 
Shall we destroy the present edifice to 
build it over again on the same basis? 
Or shall we insert. under it a new, 
broader, truer and stronger foundation ? 


SOCIALISM IN TEN YEARS 


I believe that in less than ten years we will 
see great rents occur in the social fabric, almost 
simultaneously on ali points. I believe that in 
less than twenty years, though it were idle to 
expect the realization of all we want in that 
time, profound political, economical and purely 
social modifications will have bettered the world 
considerably, brought a greater total sum of 
happiness, made the good things of life more 
evenly, therefore more equitably, divided. 

I also believe that we soon will abolish the 
abnormal privilege of inheriting wealth; it will 
be abolished on the same principle that made us 
Republicans already deny the inheritance of the 
sceptre. The two things are one. 

In fact, it is much more absurd that a young 
Vanderbilt or Castellane, with a possible com- 
mercial value of $25 a week, should inherit 
millions, than it would be to permit the sons of 
McKinley and Loubet to rule us because their 
fathers did. 

To think that even to-day Socialism—the 
wonderful doctrine of salvation—scientifically 
and practically irrefutable though it is, com- 
pelled to gain converts slowly—one by one, 
condemned without hearing by most people, 
its advocates driven from every point of vantage 
—the church, pulpit, the university hall, the 
editorial chair! Why, to make Socialism go 
down your progressive American throats Edward 
Bellamy (he said so himself) was compelled to 


sugar-coat it with the fiction ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward !’’ These are facts which must bravely be 
uncovered to the public gaze. But after all, I 
am not a pessimist. Deploring the present, I 
look forward into this pregnant new century 
with joyful confidence.—Emile Zola. 
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REDUCTION OF OUR SUB- 
SCRIPTION PRICE TO 
Py relay C Ni Se 


Our readers will notice that we have 
reduced the price of subscriptions from 
one dollar to fifty cents a year. 

Owing to the great increase of sub- 
scriptions resulting from the special 
price made to agents for yearly cards, 
we have resolved to follow up the good 
work by reducing the price to the 
single subscriber. The price of yearly 
subscription cards to agents, as made 
in our October number, stands good 
until further notice. 

WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE at fifty cents 
a year, is the cheapest and best 
magazine published. 


HE great and essential difference 

to the public between a football 

game and the game now being played by 

the Morgan-Rockefeller Eleven against 

the World’s Eleven Billion is that in 

the first case we are the spectators, and 
in the second we are the ball. 


MORGAN HAS THE BALL. 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


Our song to Morganis of a strain 
like unto that of the frogs to the stone- 
throwing boys, ‘‘It may be fun for you, 
but it’s death to us.” No one is more 
ready than myselfto admit that the great 
Game of Money must be played to the 
Finish, but at the same time this admis- 
sion does not carry with it any closing 
of my eyes to the fact that we, the 
inhabitants of the Earth, are but pawns 
in the game, and are as ruthlessly 
slaughtered to gain money for the 


capitalist as are pawns in a game of 
chess to effect a check-mate. 

I can’t blame Morgan. We have 
made ourselves his pawns to play the 
game with, and certainly he is playing 
it better, and with less pain to us, very 
probably, than any other man whom 
we could have. chosen. No 
doubt, when the historian of a 
hundred years from date re- 
views the history of our times, 
he will comment upon how 
little arbitrary power spoiled 
Mr. Morgan, compared with 
the way it usually ruined men. 
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The results of the election do 
not show the full extent of the 
split in the ranks of the Re- 
publican Party. There is no 
doubt but that the attitude of 
Baer, with his Divine Rights, 
shook up a great many old-time 
beliefs held by conservative 
men in the Republican ranks, 
and that if Coler, the candidate 
of the Democratic Party in the 
State of New York, had been 
brave enough to have made a 
campaign based upon the demand for 
Government Ownership of the Mines, 
he would have won many of their 
votes. As it was he craw-fished on 
his party platform, and said in his 
speeches he only favored Government 
Ownership provided laws could not be 
made to control the Private Owners. 
This simply meant that as long as the 
Republicans were in office Coler would 
approve of Government Ownership, 
while as soon as the Democrats came 
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into power Coler would go in tor Regu- 
lation, because the Democrats would 
be able to do what the Republicans 
could not. Such a weak stand lost 
Coler the day, and his cowardice met 
with a deserved rebuke. 

The Democratic Party is in a strange 
state of agitation. A little while ago 
it might have been said that if they 
could only settle their family differences 
over the money question they might 
unite for victory. But the settling of 
the money question—and 
it is pretty well settled, 
except within the recesses 
of Mr. Bryan’s mind—does 
not seem to have left them 
in a much better state than 
before. The issue now 
rending them is the 
struggle between the 
Hills and the Gorhams, 
representing the machine, 
and the Johnsons and 
Bryans, representing the 
principle of the dying 
competitive system. 

On the other hand, the 
Republicans are having 
their own troubles now 
with a split, and it is upon 
the issue of all issues that 
is supposed to hold good 
Republicans toget her— 
namely, the Tariff. This is really a 
popular: mistake. What holds the 
Republicans together is the Neces- 
sity of Organized Wealth to have 
a political organization, and the Re- 
publican Party is the result of this 
necessity. 

The Tariff is no longer a necessity to 
our manufacturers, and will sooner or 
later be dropped, but there could be no 
greater error than to think that this 
dropping will rend in twain . the 
Republican Party. 
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The cartoon by Opper showing 
Uncle Sam bound up by all sorts of 
restraints, is particularly noticeable in 
its omission of the ‘Tariff’ as a re- 
straint. If this were in a Republican 
paper it might be passed over, but the 
omission of it in a Democratic paper 
is strongly indicative of the times. I 
have no doubt but that Opper omitted 
the Tariff bandage unintentionally, and 
that the editor overlooked it in proof, 
and possibly, until these remarks fall 
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LEN 
THER DONKEY: ‘‘NOW YOU KNOW HOW A SPLIT FEELS.” 


—N. Y. American. 


under his eyes, will never think any- 
thing remarkable had occurred, for so 
dead is the Tariff question that the 
Democratic editor has to pinch himself 
to keep awake when it is mentioned. 
It is not so many years ago when Mr. 
Hearst would have seen but one cord 
tying up Uncle Sam, and that would 
have been High Tariff. To-day he 
finds he can be so securely tied by the 
Trusts that there is no need of looking 
to the High Tariff for any further 


tying. 
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Thanksgiving Day has come and as long as Allah is their prophet. 
gone, and while most of us have been I would especially call attention to 
satisfied with the conventional Ameri- the opportunities that Turkey offers to 
can Turkey, it would seem that our 
friend Morgan is out after European 
Turkey. It is but following in the 
natural course of industrial events that 
the great and growing surplus of capital 
will sooner or later flow into Turkey, 
notwithstanding the difficulties pre- 
sented by the superstitious Sultan. 
Turkey, reorganized by Morgan, and 
with the Sultan safely pensioned off in 
a modern harem, should offer about as 
fine an investment for the capitalist as 
could well be imagined. It has all the 
natural resources one could wish for, 
and these combined with a healthy 
population of fine men still unde- 
bauched and by our modern civilization, 
should be good to make all kinds of 
money for investors getting in on the 
ground floor. the New England capitalists who are 

Our temperance friends who have now threatened with having their in- 
come curtailed in the Southern 
States through the enactment 
of Child Labor laws. It will 


~ (Earreernestey be a great shock to them to 
y — COTTON INDUSTRY =| learn that American children 


a, are not to be forever chained to 
their treadmill to grind out 
profits for them in their cotton 
mills, but the shock may be 
modified when they learn that 
Turkey has no such new- 
fangled laws and that there is 
unlimited scope for them there. 

While I am suggesting that 
Mr. Morgan and his capitalists 
should look to Turkey and 
other barbarous countries in 
which to extend the blessings 
of civilization, I notice that Mr. 
Edgren is calling attention to 
money should be the first to invest, for the fact that Mr. Baer has practically 
they will be assured that the Turks invited Uncle Sam to make even a 
will never waste their money on beer more extended trip. And _ really 
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Edgren is not altogether wrong. We 
can only live on this world by having 
access to its resources. If we cannot 


touch the land because Astor refuses 
us leave, and if we cannot get coal 
because Baer warns us off, and finally, 
when we seek Old Ocean’s Bed, we 
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“Get Off the Earth; 
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have Mr. Morgan step up and tell us 
that his Shipping Trust has bought out 
Neptune—then it is time we should 
look up the rates of fare to Mars. 


w 
A YEAR’S GROWTH. 


We go to press before anything very 
definite can be said as to the result of the 
election, but itis already evident that the 
Socialists have made tremendous gains 
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all over the country. In Massachusetts 
the vote increased in one year from 
11,000 to 34,000, and the two former 
representatives, MacCartney and Carey, 
were re-elected, with an additional one 
from the city of Brockton. The vote 
in New York City also showed a great 
increase. My own vote 
for Congress was a little 
under 2,000; and al- 
though this was the 
largest vote cast for any 
Socialist candidate for 
Congress in this city, I 
have to confess that my 
own efforts had nothing 
to do with the size of the 
vote, as I had no time 
to do any canvassing at 
all. The Tenth Con- 
gressional has always 
been the banner Social- 
ist district in the city, 
and I have no doubt at 
all that persistent work 
for another election or 
two will land a Socialist 
Congressman from that 
district. The returns 
from Wisconsin also 
show a splendid gain; 
and if Senator Spooner 
had hysterics before the 
election, Iam quite sure 
he now has paralysis, 
and I will have to excuse 
him if he should fail to 
join me in the theatrical 
tour in which I pro- 
posed, in the early part 
of this issue, that he 
should star as the Snake 
Scotcher. The esti- 
2 mated increase in one 
—N.Y.American YCar in some of the 
States is as follows: 
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Massachusetts, from 11,000 to 34,000. 
Wisconsin, ‘* 7,000 to 20,000. 


Ohio, ‘€ 5,000 to 15,000. 
Minnesota, ‘€ 2,000 to 12,000. 
Colorado, ; we 2,000 tO 12,000. 
Pennsylvania, *€ 5,000 to 20,000. 
Montana, x 


700 to 5,000. 

It may safely be concluded that the 
total Socialist vote will amount to con- 
siderably over 200,000, an increase in 
one year of over 100 per cent. 
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THE HAND AND ITS LINES. 


ELMO JEAN LASEER, of the National Institute 
of Palmistry, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The science of Palmistry cannot be said to be 
new, like many ‘ideas’? given publicity in 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE; and it is much in its 
favor that it is not. A science becomes more 
valuable and reliable after it has been sifted a 
number of generations and has run the gauntlet 
of public and professional criticism. Thus it is 
with Palmistry, Chirology or Chirosophy, by 
whatever name one may please to termit. It is 
one of the oldest sciences in the history of the 
world. It was in high repute in India hundreds 
of years before the Christian era. The great 
leaders, rabbis and doctors of the Jewish race, 
and their Persian and Egyptian neighbors, 
were deep believers in it. From the studies 
left by these ancients it was taken up by 
philosophers and men of genius of succeeding 
generations, including such illustrious names as 
Aristotle, Hartlieb, Coccles, Peruccio, Lutz, 
Bulwer and Cardan and Albertus Magnus; in 
more recent times by D’Arpentigny, Desbar- 
rolles, Craig, Heron-Allen and other eminent 
French, English and American enthusiasts. 
The result is, you can hardly meet an educated 
person who does not believe in Palmistry. 

Aristotle says in his works: ‘Lines have not 
been traced without cause in the hands of men; 
they evidently emanate from the influence of 
heaven, or from human individuality.”’ 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox says, in the course of a 
half-column article: ‘‘In all ages many men of 
great wisdom and genius have found an interest 
in Palmistry, and I have no doubt they will 
continue to do soin centuries to come. Believ- 
ing as I do in re-incarnation, I have no doubt 
that my palm indicates events in past life, and 
suggests those liable to ensue. It is not con- 
sistent with the intellectual development of the 
present era to scoff at seership or any of the 
occult sciences.”’ 

The old versions of the Bible also speak of 
Palmistry no less than ten times. 

The majority of people, before receiving 
enlightenment on the subject, think that 
Palmistry refers to the lines in the palm only. 
This is an error. Palmistry deals with the 
shape, contour and consistency of the hand and 
fingers, as well as the lines and various symbols 
found on the insi'de. The former is called 
Chirognomy; the latter Chiromancy. Char- 
acter and temperament are mostly read from the 
type and mounts; events, happenings, health 
conditions, accidents, etc., from the lines and 
signs. 

There are seven different types of hands—the 
Elementary, possessed by primitive man, the 
lowest uneducated person, like Indians and 
African savages; the Spatulate, generally one 
notch in advance, indicating, if hard, tenacity, 
physical endurance, often extreme, bigoted 
opinions; the Square, also called the Useful, 
owned hy a majority of every-day sensible, 
practical people of the world; the Conic, also 
called the Woman’s hand, denoting enthusiasm, 
intuition and quick perception, possessed by 
hundreds of illustrious men and_ professional 
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women of the world, like lawyers, jourualists, 
college professors, novelists, public speakers, 
and actors and actresses; the Puhilosophic, a 
mixture of the Square with Conic features, 
causing the joints to be developed and having 
the tendency to make the subject a thinker, 
and consequently a very critical, analytical 
person; the Pointed or Psychic, signifying 
fancy, theory and intense imagination—the 
least practical of all, and, fortunately, very 
seldom encountered, but occasionally seen in its 
purity among the effete European aristocracy ; 
the Mixed, being a composition of two or more 
of the others—a very common type, seen on 
hundreds of people. Next to the Square, its 
possessors are sensible, matter-of-fact 
individuals. 

Besides the types of hands and fingers the 
mounts are indispensable in determining the 
character and temperament of the person. The 
mounts are little swellings or hills, found, when 
in normal condition, at the base of each finger, 
above the heart line, just below the wrist line 
and at the foot of the thumb. A subject with- 
out these elevations is an entirely different 
person than one with well developed mounts. 
By balancing these mounts and taking into con- 
sideration the attributes they stand for, the 
correct estimate of the character, and the 
possibilities and the good and weak points of 
the person are derived. 

The lines are read for past revelations, future 
prospects, brain capacity, health conditions, 
and so on. 

There are five essential or main lines in the 
hand, called the heart line, just under the 
fingers; head line, second under fingers; life 
line, encircling the thumb; fate line, running 
from the second finger down the hand; the 
line of the sun or Apollo, extending from the 
third finger down. Of these lines the first three 
are always present, if the person is normal, 
meaning sane and reliable. Besides the above 
five there are nine secondary lines, part or all 
of which may be present. 

Nature is consistent and proceeds on regular 
lines—so it is an easy matter for the experienced 
palmist to read the lines and symbols in the 
hand and make reliable deductions from them. 

Many important things in life can be ascer- 
tained through Palmistry. In the interpreta- 
tion of character it is absolutely reliable. 
Phrenology is inferior to it in this respect ; and 
one may say this is the extent of Phrenology, 
while this is only the threshold of Palmistry. 
The temperament, affections and inclinations 
are all clearly shown to those versed in 
Chirology. And here lies the value to the 
average person who is sharp enough to avail 
himself of the preliminaries of it. The ex- 
amination of the hands of engaged persons will 
show whether they will clash in intercourse 
with each other. Many unhappy marriages 
could thus be avoided. One can control his 
natural tendencies for a while, but the shape 
and lines of the hand are as unerring as the 
flashlight photograph and will some day betrav 
the hidden character and show the person up in 
his true light. The practical side is strongly 
indicated by the health conditions the hand 
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shows. This is the most reliable part of 
Palmistry. Not alone can dangers be indicated, 
but the nature of the trouble is shown; and so 
by knowing complications that threaten one in 
the future the affliction may be avoided by re- 
moving the cause. One of the most valuable 
parts of Palmistry, though poorly understood, 
is the certainty with which it may be applied to 
the future life of the child, and its whole 
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character, brain power, endurance and _ in- 
tellectual capacity known years before they 
manifest themselves. 

Palmistry is becoming more popular every 
year. Itis the educated who believeinit. It 
is not exaggerating to say that almost every 
prominent person has had his hand read one or 
more times. The thinker has but to investigate 
in order to believe in it. 


CHRISTMAS 


Let me question you, my brother, whoever you may 
be 

In cottage home or mansion, in feast or revelry ; 

As you celebrate this birthday of earth’s divinest 
MAN, 

Let me question you, my brother, and answer if you 
can. 


The nations we call ‘Christians,’ the foremost of the 
earth, 

Will sing of ‘‘Peace, good-will,” to-day in honor of the 
birth 

Of Him who taught the lesson of love for one another— 

Why are they all armed to the teeth to rob and kill 
each other ? 


For nearly nineteen centuries Christ’s gospel has been 
taught, 

And all the tribes of Christendom accept the truth He 
brought? 

If His gospel were but practised, the wars of earth 
would cease— 

Why don’t these nations live it, that the world may be 
at peace? 


If all the Christian churches lived the faith that they 
possess, 

If the love that Christ commanded had subdued their 
selfishness ; 

If the countless host of Christians loved and served 
the Good alone, 

Would the truth stay ‘‘on the scaffold” and the wrong 
stay ‘‘on the throne ?” 


Would dissension, strife and envy subdivide the Chris- 
tian fold ? 

Would the pride of worldly honor barter Christ-like- 
ness for gold? 

Would humanity be shackled in the helpless state it 
stands— 

If the church through all these ages had fulfilled their 
Lord’s Commands ? 


If those who pray ‘Thy will be done on earth as ’tis 
in Heaven,” 

Would only honor and obey the will which God has 
given; 

If those who pray ‘‘Thy Kingdom come,"’ would help 
fulfill their prayer— 

Would Satan find dominion for his kingdom of 
Despair ? 


QUESTIONS a) 


Would there be unjust judgments—would there be 
courts at all? 

Would there be crime and poverty on this terrestrial 
ball? 

Would atheism long remain—the folly of the fool— 

If all who take the name of Christ would live His 
“Golden Rule ?”’ 


If what men wanted done to them they always did to 
others ; 

If all men in the universe were recognized as brothers: 

If men refused to make their hearts the nursery of 
vice— 

Would we need to leave the earth to find a better 
paradise? 


Would Heaven seem so faraway, and Hell so near at 
hand? 

Would wretchedness, a spectre grim, stalk through 
this Christian land? 

Would labor, plundered, writhe beneath oppression’s 
iron paw— 

If Christ's great Sermon on the Mount became the 
nation’s law? 


If Christians placed God’s kingdom first in everything 
they sought, 

If they refused to make their minds the home of evil 
thought, 

If they refused to be the tools of any evil scheme— 

How long would the Millennium stay a speculative 
theme? 


How long before this feverish rush for gold and 
wealth would cease, 

How long would hate and avarice despoil the earth of 
peace, 

How long would want’s despairing wails rise to God’s 
throne above— 

If Christians lived and prayed and worked as if their 
God were ‘‘Love’’? 


Almost two thousand Christmas days have come and 
gone, my brother, 

And Christ's divinest law was Love for God and for 
each other; 

Why is this sick and suffering world still unredeemed 
from woe? 

I ask you in the name of Christ, and answer if you 
know. 

—R. F. Inaram, London, Ont. 


OCKED in the deep recesses of 
the mind are slumbering energies 
which once aroused and given ex- 
pression will change this earth into a 
paradise of delights. 

We look over the world and see 
great numbers of men working, exer- 
cising themselves, warring on their 
fellows in a blind, unreasoning effort 
to do something desperate; we see 
human energy dissipated, wasted, used 
for destructive instead of constructive 
purposes. 

Men grow up, and put in their time 
rom day to day, drearily, wearily 
plodding along, with sensibilities be- 
numbed, with characters warped, with 
possibilities undeveloped. 

To-day, men are awakening to the 
facts of existence, they are asking 
themselves the meanings of such words 
as property and privilege and power. 

They are, in short, becoming 
conscious. 

This century opened out on a great 
and wondrous scene of human activity. 
The power of human thought has 
shown itself in countless fields of 
activity; and now the deep considera- 
tions of life, of society, of manhood, 
are pressing on human consciousness. 

This is all a matter of evolution; it 
is not any passing phase of freakish- 
ness; the new thoughts represent an 
inauguration of a new age or era. 


THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 


FREDERIC W. BURRY 


All through the centuries have the 


ideals of men looked forward to a 
future time, which should be free from 
pain and distress, when we should be 
happy and content; dimly have the 
religious teachings symbolized such an 
era, timidly but none the less propheti- 
cally have individuals dreamed of a 
promised land. 

Here and there, a strong character 
has dared to bring such ideals down 
from a realm of mist and fancy into 
tangible, practical, earthly shape— 
showing how the kingdom of happiness 
was to be evolved from within, and 
how earth itself may be transformed 
into the land of promise. 

That this earth is a land of promise, 
no one can doubt. All the dreams of 
wealth and power that have up to 
to-day become materialized into 
realities are nothing compared to the 
resources which yet lie hidden in the 
earth and in the forces of Nature. 

And the recognition of such untold 
potencies is the first step towards their 
manifestation. 

The transformation of the world can 
only come by the reformation of man. 
It is reform that alone can save and 
enrich the race. 

The symbols of power and riches 
which we have at present are but in- 
fantile efforts to possess things. Greed 
and gain are at the basis of the 
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commercial world; and business is some- 
thing that may give one more property 
and a larger field of ownership. Any 
thought of altruism or real friendship is 
foreign to the commercial ideal. 

Ambition and competition mean for 
most people a_ loveless, strenuous, 
grinding career of appropriation. It is 
imagined that freedom and power are 
thus purchased, when such a course 
only leads a man to that imprisoned 
state of consciousness, when he is shut 
off from his fellows. 

We have only got real power when 
we are in close touch with others—for 
life is a unit, and our best personal 
possessions are only enjoyed when 
they are shared with all. 

Unity must forever remain the key- 
note to reform. Even to-day, as we 
recognize the eternal oneness of life, 
we are saved many apprehensions, 
fears and worries, and we are willing 
to go on with our work, ignoring 
failures and losses, knowing that there 
is plenty of time and plenty of material. 

The reformer, while he looks forward 
to the future, does not neglect the 
opportunity of to-day, neither does he 
overlook the good things already 
within his reach. If he is a dreamer, 
he is still practical, and knows how to 
wait and make the most of things. 
For he knows that the future is the 
extension of to-day, that we rise by 
steps, learning and finding our way as 
we go. 

What if we do have to grope along, 
and clamber over mountains of difficul- 
ties, are we not thus strengthened? 
Do we not thus gain added experience, 
from which alone we are capable of 
creating anything of permanent value ? 

On the other hand, the revolutionary 
iconoclast is doing his part to hasten the 
day of justice, even though he cannot 
see the natural evolutionary trend. 
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The message of Socialism can only 
be understood by the lover of mankind. 
Until the worship and passion of 
humanity has been awakened in men’s 
breasts, the true message of Socialism 
cannot be understood. 

Men talk of municipalization and 
nationalization, and these terms include 
a great deal, but Socialism reaches 
much farther and deeper than these 
initial reforms—for it is the interpre- 
tation of man to himself—it is the 
solvent of the riddle of the universe. 

It his been said that love is the ful- 
filling of the law ; it might also be added 
that love enables us to know the law. 

The man of devotion reaches the 
highest heights of intellectual attain- 
ment. His adoration unfolds the truth. 
Yes, Wisdom opens her doors to the 
lover. 

Our present business system shuts 
off men from one another. It is a 
question of getting all you can and 
giving as little as you can. Itis nota 
question of expression, of work, of art; 
therefore, it is not to be wondered at 
that men’s productions are often 
shoddy and inferior. The statement 
that competition is the life of trade 
may be true enough; but we are look- 
ing for a state of society when there 
will be no trade—simply voluntary, 
joyful labor for the good of all. 

Then it is said that men will not 
work unless they are forced to work. 
And yet, under proper conditions, 
work is only amusement; nothing is so 
tiresome as idleness to a healthy man. 
It is werk that creates personal 
character; it does not matter so much 
if there is no visible compensation for 
every hour of labor, for even our losses 
give a certain valuable stamp to the 
one eternal fact—personal character. 

Naturally, all men love work—they 
love activity ; and as they realize the 
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true meaning of work, that it has to do 
with far more than the transitory and 
perishable immediate object in hand, 
that expression is what creates in- 
dividual power, their work loses its 
distasteful features. 

Under a regime of Socialism, men 
will necessarily realize the full meaning 
of work; there will be no grudging, 
paltry feelings of jealousy and 
suspicion; it will not be so much a 
matter of who is getting the most for 
doing the least; the mental atmosphere 
will be redolent with good-will and 
united endeavor; the race will be a 
mighty army of willing workers, in 
bond to each other by a _ con- 
scious recognition of brotherhood and 
oneness. 

It may be said that such a state of 
affairs could only exist among angels. 
But it is because we recognize the 
inherent divine nature of man that our 
ideals are so lofty, our hopes so great. 
It is not to be imagined that we expect 
any sudden change to a celestial con- 
dition; we are quite satisfied to wait, 
and grow day by day towards the 
manifestation of our ideals, which 
moreover expand as we materialize 
them, ever opening out still brighter 
visions. 

The knowledge that we are working 
in line with the inevitable is a sufficient 
guarantee of eventual success; we are 
not wasting our time when we are 
following in the path of evolution, act- 
ing as a vanguard for the race’s 
destiny. 

Theré are some who admit that 
Socialism is coming, but who deplore 
this fact. They talk about it as the 
‘coming slavery.” 

If the new order was to be anything 
like the industrial system described by 
some very zealous sociologists, there 
might be a reasonable apprehension 
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that we were marching towards a con- 
dition of slavery. But as the ideals of 
men change, there will be a gradual 
elimination of strenuous force and 
man-made laws; men will not have to 
be made to co-operate; they will work 
voluntarily for the benefit of all. They 
will, in fact, know that such a course 
is the surest and quickest way to be 
personally benefited. 

Another objection to the cause of 
Socialism is made by those who would 
call themselves Individualists. These 
people say that development and pro- 
gress can only come by independent 
effort; that, therefore, any scheme to 
unite and make collective the labor of 
individuals can only end in stagnation. 

We agree with them that a spirit of 
independence is essential to any 
successful issue; and if we looked 
upon humanity as a collection of 
separate units, we would not seek for 
any mutual co-operation. It is because 
we recognize the interdependence and 
unity of man that we are working fer 
the people’s Trust, for a combination 
and collectivism of industries. 

It is impossible to observe the con- 
tinual formation of Trusts and com- 
bines without realizing that these must 
lead to the eventual nationalization of 
them. They will get too large for any 
private ownership, and it will require 
no spoliation or confiscation for the 
government and the pcople to come 
into possession of property ; at least in 
the majority of cases, private individ- 
uals will only be too glad to be relieved 
from the responsibility of ownership 
when it has ceased to represent any 
power or to give any advantages. 

As the experiments of Trusts prove 
their productiveness, together with the 
development of creative and labor- 
saving machinery, the problem of feed- 
ing and clothing the nations as well as 
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yielding all other necessities and 
luxuries will be solved very simply. 
Men will gladly relinquish hold of 
things that only bring worry; they 
will hardly cling to conditions that 
make them mentally and physically 
incapable of enjoyment. 

Then we can welcome any moves on 
the part of the present commercial 
system, when we know that, though 
maybe unconsciously, the kings of 
capital are actually making it easier for 
the step which must be taken towards 
the real Democratic commonwealth. 

At present, men are all too con- 
cerned about materials. The actual 
ends of existence are kept in the back- 
ground by the exigencies of business. 
People have no time for the things 
that make life worth living; both 
employed and employer are held down 
to grinding tasks, the only object of 
which is very often of a superficial if 
not utterly useless character. 

Nothing but pure Socialism can 
make life worth living; this is the one 
industrial ideal that will make labor 
welcome, and crown all work with art. 

If money is to-day the symbol of 
power, it is also the symbol of tyranny; 
it holds a usurped place of authority, 
for it is, in a sense, a certificate of 
actual dishonorable principles. 

In its last analysis, there is no sound 
basis to the principle of private owner- 
ship; it is simply a habit of man, the 
product of his growth of individual 
self-consciousness ; it must, as a habit, 
die away as the real meaning of 
self-hood dawns on mankind. 

As the universality of self becomes a 
factor of consciousness, property as an 
exclusive personal possession becomes 
an encumbrance. Freedcm to use will 
be sufficient. 

It is not to be supposed that those 
who recognize the naturalness of public 
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ownership are going to suddenly yield 
their hold of the share of things that 
represents past effort by themselves or 
others. Civilization, imperfect as it 1s, 
is the result of long years of trouble 
and experience; and the evolution of 
the mind of the people is not in the 
direction of its destruction. Moreover, 
ideals of country, patriotism, religion, 
society, are not so easily overthrown 
as some would imagine. Habits are 
the leading impulses of action; they 
are handed down from generation to 
generation, and thus become well 
moulded and ingrained inthe minds of 
men. 

But if the ideal of Socialism is not 
working to overthrow ren’s thoughts 
and habits, it is working for their 
reformation and progression. 

The minds of the masses are held in 
bond by thoughts of suspicion and 
distrust. What a vast amount of 
energy is here kept in dormancy ! 
Why should it remain so? 

The liberation of the race can come 
about only by the expansion 
thought among the great mass of 
people. When the people rise up as a 
unit, in the recognized strength of due 
rights and authority, this recognition 
becomes a law. It is the people’s 
voice that mus: be heard and obeyed. 

The race is interdependent; one 
cannot move w’thout all. Just now, 
the majority voluntarily allow them 
selves to be led and ordered. The 
time will come, and very soon, when 
the people will take the trouble to 
think, and then at once is the social 
problem solved. 

Since the power of human thought is 
thus of such effectual creativeness, the 
great work of the Socialist is in some 
way or other to be a teacher. The 
work of Propaganda is the cardinal 
need of the hour, 
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With men ever ready to open their 
mouths either to one or to more, there 
is an endless chain of causation; let 
one utter a truth, and it is taken up 
from one person to another, arousing 
a general and wide-spread interest. 

Socialism is first and last a cause 
that appeals to the workers. For the 
men who do something, for the toilers, 
alone has it any message. The sole 
object of existence is expression; and 
the wealth of the world naturally 
belongs to those who create it. 

The false notion that capital should 
be king and control the lion’s share of 
what labor produces, and that so-called 
executive ability is of such greater 
value than ordinary mechanical work- 
manship, must give way to the recog- 
nition of equal rights. The needs of 
every individual are equal in point of 
value; if there is any distinction, the 
higher one goes up the intellectual 
scale, the fewer are outside needs— 
there is a desire for more simplicity 
where there is more refinement. 

Then it is not altogether for an in- 
crease of personal possessions that 
Socialism may be welcomed; its 
greatest blessing will consist in the 
freedom of opportunity it will present 
to everyone. 

To possess all desirable opportunities 
is to have a command over circum- 
stances. Socialism will give each one 
a full opportunity to express himself. 
At present, the strongest and bravest 
of natures are held in check by false 
and unjust laws. It is not wealth, but 
power that men actually require above 
all things; under the present order of 
things, wealth brings a measure of 
power; to have power without wealth 
or personal property, to be able to use 
the products of the earth and of labor 
according to one’s needs—this is the 
greatest of all social ideals. 
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Towards this goal of mastery and 
control, Nature has wended its spiral 
course of evolution, Time and again, 
during the centuries, it has seemed as 
though the ideal was in immediate 
reach; but the tide has receded, only, 
however, to return with added power. 
The efforts of reformers have been 
retarded, one way and another, and 
new lessons have been learned in just 
this way. 

Among other things, we have 
learned that society is to be reorgan- 
ized by developing the good that 
already exists, rather than by over- 
throwing or undermining the present 
social order. We now know that even 
the moves of trade and commerce are 
leading up to a co-operative system. 

Nothing is more encouraging than to 
know that all things are working in 
line with our ideals. Therefore, our 
propaganda is constructive in its 
nature. We are to keep in with the 
march of evolution—to get in front, 
with the vanguard— where the en- 
thusiasts are, those who can see 
something of the land before us. 

All classes may rejoice over this 
social trend. The present ideals of 
wealth and power are but the passing 
toys of an infant stage of civilization. 
Socialism offers the poor and rich 
alike a condition of things far superior 
to the mere dreams of avarice; it offers 
all that can be purchased by freedom— 
mental, moral, physical, industrial 
freedom. 

At present, we are concerned over 
our possessions. In the future, we 
shall not be concerned at all; anxieties 
will have become solved; there will be 
peace, and a sense of security. 

As we look forward to the promise 
of the future, we may to-day possess 
something of this peace by living as 
nearly as possible in consonance with 
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our ideals. Those who so live are the 
natural leaders in the social movement ; 
it will be through the individuals who 
are permeated with their advanced 
ideas, so that their habits are ex- 
pressions of these ideas, that a new 
order will be inaugurated. 

The promise that the ideal of 
Socialism will make of each man a 
ruler in the realm of his individuality, 
is markedly taking effect now. Every- 
where, men and women are rising, 
made nobler, gentler, stronger, by the 
new ideals. 

A feeling of comradeship and solid- 
arity is over people; selfishness is 
giving place to kindness and love; 
national divisions are breaking down 
before the thought of unity and 
brotherhood. 


Every person who thinks at all now 
looks upon such conditions as war with 
horror, and no longer talks of its glory. 
The race is becoming more knit to- 
gether; prejudice is dying; and even 
the tools used by the supporters of old 
systems are at work for us. 

Nothing is against us. 


Recognizing 
this, we are 


capable of using our 
opportunities to better advantage. 
Whatever sphere we may be in, 
Socialism has some practical message 
for each individual. 


WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 


Socialism is an ideal that includes 
and represents many phases of thought. 
It is intensely practical; it points to 
the future as the product of to-day’s 
actions. It speaks of the fruitage of 
results, and it now sows the seeds. 

Then, to act as well as talk; in our 
way, to exemplify the truth of our 
teachings; here is an immediate field 
of work. To make real men and 
women to-day, and still better genera- 
tions in the future, is the work of 
Socialism; and to this end it purposes 
to use the tools of all opportunities, of 
industrial systems, of governments— 
changing, re-organizing conditions, as 
man evolves ever higher. 

Its cause cannot fail. “It might fail 
if it was the invention of some in- 
dividual. Instead of this, every 
philosophy and religion and science 
has been a tributary influence towards 
moulding its system—a system that is 
to grow and expand with the extension 
of man’s consciousness—definite but 
elastic in its scope. 

To give each one liberty for full ex- 
pression, leading to an ideal of absolute 
unity and equality, making of materials 
the servants for the use of all—at once 
the religion and philosophy and science 
of justice, Socialism presents its plan 
to the world, and it is being accepted. 
It must be accepted, for it is founded 
on the rock of Truth, and it is the 
highest conception of the mind of 
man. 


TRUSTS” IN “LUTHER'S” TIME 


Berlin, Oct. 22.—In a pamphlet, entitled 
“The Basic Law of Commercial Crises in the 
Age of Monopoly,’? C. E. May, of Hamburg, 
shows that the now much discussed subjects of 
Trusts and Monopolies were alive in the time of 
Luther. Herr May quotes passages from the 
great reformer’s work, entitled ‘‘Trade and 
Usury,’’ in which Luther pays his compliments 
to industrial combinations in the following 
vigorous words : 


“Unless one is stupid, one must see that 
these organizations are nothing more than 
‘monopolia.? When worldly law prohibits 
these combinations, so injurious to the whole 
world, I need say nothing of godly and Christian 
law. ‘These industrial combinations do eyery- 
thing they please, raise and lower prices accord- 
ing to their own will, and to the iniury of 


small merchants. They are like the pike who 
attack small fishes in the water, acting as if 
they were the masters of God’s creatures, and 
beyond all law, belief, and love. It is not to be 
wondered at that small merchants, not wishing 
to lose, comply with the wishes of these 
monopolies, for to receive a certain pfennig is 
better than an uncertain gulden.” 

Luther describes how the industrial organiza- 
tions, by reducing prices, endeavor to destroy 
competition and obtain possession’ of trade. In 
this manner, he says, ‘‘monopolia’’? are formed. 
The monopolists, he says, are not worth being 
called human beings, nor should thev be 
allowed to live among human beings. Rulers 
would do right to take from these people their 
earthly possessions and drive them out of the 
country.—New York Times, 


